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INTRODUCTION 


On the eve of the Puritan revolution in August, 1639, 
Milton came back to London from his travels on the con- 
tinent. He had turned homeward instead of going on to 
Sicily and Greece because, he said, he held it base to be 
amusing himself abroad while his fellow-citizens were 
fighting for liberty at home. His father and grandfather 
had been men of strong convictions. His grandfather 
had been a Catholic recusant. His father had turned 
Protestant, left home, come to London and made a com- 
petence for himself as a scrivener. John Milton Senior 
did not cease to find in the Puritan faith satisfying ex- 
pression of the significance of life as he knew it. That 


belief assured him that no man could be saved except by 
his own faith, that knowledge and understanding were 
the best means to faith, that personal rectitude and tem- 


erate livin est evidence of faith, and that to 


lead and instruct men in the faith by zeal and learning 


was the noblest calling to which he could rear the brilliant 
son who was born to him on December 9, 1608. But he 
conceived such rearing in no narrow spirit. He was him- 
self a man of cultivation, a musician and composer. The 
future poet was trained to the faith of his father in the 
best and widest learning, in poetry and languages, music 
and mathematics. He was trained too to demand and to 
expect much of himself. At Cambridge, whither he went 
in 1625, his attainments and his independence were such 
that then as later he condemned the attention to meta- 
physics, the logic-chopping, the unreasoning deference to 
tradition which he thought were vitiating university edu- 
vil 
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cation. In his seven years at Christ’s College and in the 
ensuing six years at his father’s house at Horton, he de- 
voted himself rather to those humanistic studies in litera- 
ture, history, politics, religion and philosophy which he 
deemed necessary for the true teacher of men. 

But he had now also decided that true teaching could 
not be done in the church of Laud. Spenser, whom he 
calls a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, showed him 
that the poet had greater power to enlighten his fellow- 
countrymen than the priest. He had discovered the power 
of his own style, particularly in verse, Latin and English. 
He had composed his ‘‘On the Morning of Christ’s Nativ- 
ity” in 1629. At Horton he wrote “L’Allegro” and “‘Il 
Penseroso” (1632-1634), ““Comus” (1634) and “‘Lycidas” 
(1637). ‘“‘Comus,” a mask written for his friend Henry 
Lawes’s music, was a youthful and spirited affirmation of 
the moral self-dependence of the individual. “‘Lycidas,” 
a pastoral elegy for a college friend, was made to blaze 
forth the young author’s condemnation of the clergy, their 
corruption and their neglect of moral leadership. In the 
beautiful Latin poem, ‘‘Ad Patrem” (1635-1637), he be- 
sought his father’s approval to fulfil as a poet the mission 
to which he had been reared. That approval, it would 
seem, was not withheld, and Milton went forward with 
his long preparation for the writing of a great heroic poem. 
By 1638, when he went abroad, he was certain that his 
business in life was to be a great man, a great teacher of 
the faith, and to that end a great poet. That man alone 
was worthy of the appellation of greatness “‘who either 
does great things, or teaches how they may be done, or 
describes them with a suitable majesty when they have 
been done; but those only are great things, which tend to 
render life more happy, which increase the innocent com- 
forts and enjoyments of existence, or which pave the way 
to a state of future bliss more permanent and more pure.” 
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Milton’s activities from 1639 to 1660 were the conse- 
quence of the resolution that made him a poet. Great 
deeds such as he meant to teach and celebrate were press- 
ing to get done at once by any who dared. Parliament 
hovered upon the verge of abolishing the system of “‘blind 
mouths” in the church, and many voices clamored for an 
end to hesitation. Bishop Joseph Hall came forward on 
behalf of episcopacy with his “Humble Remonstrance.” 
Milton’s old tutor, Thomas Young, with four other min- 
isters made reply to Hall under the anagram “Smectym- 
nuus,”’ and Milton himself then fell upon the prelates with 
“Of Reformation” (May, 1641) and four rapidly succeed- 
ing tracts. He aimed to leave nothing unsaid, nothing 
learned or plausible or sublime or scurrilous, which would 
help to destroy bishops. Consequently he drew upon 
himself a virulent personal attack from Hall which caused 
him in “The Reason of Church Government” and “‘An 
Apology for Smec ” to describe the training and 
powers which in his case had been balked of fulfilment in 
the church and which qualified him to be the champion 
of reform. He had been “‘church-outed by the prelates’’; 
let the prelates now be “church-outed” too. By July, 
1643, this had been accomplished; the civil war had com- 
menced; the Westminster Assembly had been convened 
to direct the re-constitution of the church. Milton had 
already suggested what should be the business of that 
body. “Real and substantial liberty” was “rather to be 
sought from within” than in removal or alteration of ex- 
ternal forms. The church had long held power over the 
most important phases of the inner life, over marriage, 
over education, over the expression of opinion. Abuses 
had arisen in the exercise of that power. The Assembly 
should reform abuses and not devise a new uniformity of 
doctrine and government which should merely perpetuate 
the conditions which had rendered prelacy obnoxious. 
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Otherwise “new presbyter” might indeed be “‘but old 
priest writ large.” 

Milton’s next ensuing tracts marked a crisis in his career 
and form a kind of unit in his work. ‘‘The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce,” “Of Education” and “Areop- 
agitica,” intimately related as each is to Milton’s per- 
sonal life, make personal liberty a public concern. Each 
of these works in its own way formulates explicitly and 
buoyantly the central conviction to which their as yet 
undefeated author would adhere even in defeat. He had 
learned that essential freedom was the fruit of character, 
not of custom or law in church or state. It was mani- 
fested in the vigor of private judgment. The duty of 
society was to foster such judgment in its citizens. The 
duty of the citizen was to serve such a society. Custom 
and law were not authorities to be implicitly obeyed but 
instruments to be used and disused as need demanded. 
The people would be best off when the best minds were 
most free to shape and re-shape state and church for the 
satisfaction of the highest human wants. Whatever pre- 
vented freedom, whether king, law, priest, doctrine or be- 
lief, was slavish, and slaves begot tyranny since every 
tyrant was a slave in his own soul. 

These convictions led Milton to address to Parliament 
and the Assembly his ‘‘Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce”’ (August, 1643), supported by three shorter pam- 
phlets within a year. The historic Christian position was 
that celibacy was more holy than matrimony and that 
woman was spiritually far inferior to man. Slowly and 
never completely the church had worn down the under- 
lying popular morality which regarded betrothal the 
sufficient sanction for cohabitation and had imposed re- 
ligious marriage as a sacrament by which the physical 
became a metaphysical union, essentially indissoluble. 
The social necessity for dissolving many marriages, how- 
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ever, led to the practice of annulment in cases where the 
canon courts could be persuaded by litigious processes 
that a marriage could not sacramentally have occurred 
by reason of some bar such as consanguinity. The result 
was that, in the administration of the marriage law and 
in the manners and morals of society, corruption seemed 
so widespread as long since to have given cause for con- 
cern to reformers. Milton himself had before this given 
thought to the matter. He now proposed that marriage 
and divorce be permitted to all persons with the least pos- 
sible cognizance on the part of public authority. Arguing, 
as he needs must, from scripture, he maintained that mar- 
riage is designed, not merely for procreation, but for spir- 
itual companionship; that woman, though not except 
occasionally in special cases the equal of man, is spiritually 
of the same nature, capable of companionship with him 
in highest things; finally that no tyranny could be worse 
than that which kept man and woman together when 
their union failed to provide that spiritual comfort without 
which cohabitation was sin. Milton’s proposals, if not 
his theories, have at all times been disapproved by English- 
speaking people. Yet they mark a step in the history of 
morals, in the emancipation of woman and the humanizing 
of marriage. The great Puritan poet does not rank woma 
a little lower than the angels, but neither does he rank 
her only a little higher than a domestic animal. He exalts 
marriage as the noblest human relation. His chief mis 
take is, so to speak, to think of other men as though the 
were all Miltons. 

The enigma of Milton’s own marriage taking place at 
the very time he chose to write upon divorce has lent a 
peculiar interest to what he says on the subject. After 
brief courtship he married (June, 1643) the eighteen-year- 
old daughter of a Royalist. After a few weeks in his 
household, she returned to her father’s home in Oxford- 
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shire, the center of Royalist force and sentiment. Milton 
apparently thought of marrying again, but after the ruin 
of the king’s cause in 1645 became reconciled to his wife 
and received both her and her distressed kindred. She 
bore him several children before her death in 1652. He 
never directly refers to her, but passages in the divorce 
tracts and his treatment of the characters of Eve and 
Dalila have been thought to reflect his feeling toward a 
union which can hardly have been one of perfect sympathy. 
Certainly, on the subject of marriage he gave particular 
though not unique evidence of his propensity for making 
every matter he touched, however general its scope, seem 
of most passionate concern to himself. Yet if we knew 
nothing of his own experience, we could justly say that 
in proposing at this juncture to reform marriage he was 
merely elaborating his conception of liberty from within 
in relation to a specific problem in which he and others 
had long been interested. 

The problem of education was a similar one, and Milton 
treated it, though more briefly, from the same point of 
view. He had written college themes on the subject and 
would revert to it repeatedly in his later writings. At 
the moment, there was some possibility that Parliament 
itself might take it up, and Samuel Hartlib, an admirer 
of Comenius, elicited from Milton the small tract ‘Of 
Education” (March, 1644). Education as Milton con- 
ceived it was properly merely such training as would 
enable minds as vigorous as his own to learn most rapidly 
the “solid things” he desired to know, the things most 
useful to a free spirit in a society of free spirits. For 
languages, not as instruments but as ends in themselves, 
and for the logic and metaphysics of the schools, he has 
utmost contempt. One should study not Aristotle but the 
subjects Aristotle himself studied. One should study God’s 
creation as the best means to know God. Thus might a 
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man be enabled “‘to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.” 

The divorce tracts almost immediately involved Milton 
in the controversy which had meanwhile begun to rage 
over liberty of thought and expression. The Presbyte- 
rians of the Assembly, notwithstanding his advice, set 
forth to formulate a uniform doctrine and a unified gov- 
ernment for the church. But included in their number 
were five Independent ministers who had become accus- 
tomed among the English exiles in Holland to a decen- 
tralized or congregational system. Desiring the same 
freedom in England and assured that they could not get 
it from the Assembly, they appealed to Parliament and 
the public by publishing an “Apologeticall Narration” 
(January, 1644). This was in effect a challenge to the 
ancient authority of the clergy over opinion. The Refor- 
mation, bringing with it the translation and publication 
of the Bible, had by this time enormously increased the 
number of persons literate in the vernacular. Though 
the press, under the control of the Stationers’ Company 
and the Star Chamber, had long remained secondary or 
ancillary to the church, the ferment of the present crisis 
caused printing-presses and printed matter to multiply 
prodigiously and the old system of licencing and censor- 
ship completely to break down. A flood of books and 
pamphlets poured forth, Milton’s among them, urging all 
manner of new opinions and changes in religion and gov- 
ernment. Roused by the clergy and the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, Parliament had (June, 1643) just adopted a new 
ordinance for the appointment of proper persons from 
whom licence to print must be secured. But some of- 
fenders, notably Milton, continued to disobey the ordi- 
nance. ‘“‘The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce” was 
a particular subject of complaint. Now the significance 
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of such conditions became dramatically clear when re- 
spectable divines like Goodwin and his associates in a 
matter pertaining to the church would venture to appeal 
from the clergy to the public through the press. There 
followed an outburst of pamphlets, many of them neces- 
sarily unlicenced, arguing bitterly for and against re- 
ligious toleration and freedom of the press and the pulpit, 
a controversy which lost nothing of its significance as 
Cromwell’s army showed that a measure of toleration and 
independency could win victories in the field whatever 
might be said against it on the floor of the Assembly. 
This controversy Milton entered in November, 1644, by 
publishing without licence an address to parliament de- 
manding that the licencing ordinance be revoked. “Areop- 
agitica”’ was not, however, more bold than many another 
product of the teeming press of 1644. It attracted little 
attention at the time. For after times it gave enduring 
expression to that belief in the supreme usefulness of free 
thought which the Puritan spirit has so often asserted and 
so often denied. “Areopagitica” assumes that our prime 


concern is to seek happiness in this world. In order to do 
“so, we must be ever on the alert to know and understand 
the truth about ourselves and our world, not one man or 
one class of men at any one time for other men but each 
man for himself in every age by his own effort during each 
moment of existence. This is fate. Life is by necessity 
one continued act of choice between freedom and slavery. 


It is not Sat ‘that truth is is; truth 3 must be sought. and 


See he ee and_ ears himself. | 
Books are a part, perhaps the highest part, of life; life is, 
as it were, a book. No page may be stricken out lest by 
that loss someone lose something he needs to know. Truth 
cannot_be known without untruth, good without evil. 


Not to know both is not to know either; a man may be a 
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“heretic in the truth.”” Therefore no book may safely be 


suppressed. Even bad books are a part of the entirety 
of experience. Suppression, the licencing of books 
members of a priestly caste, is an invention of the Roman 
church when its priests, having renounced their own in- 
tellectual freedom, lost the power to know truth and make 
it prevail by the only possible means, those of the mind 
and the spirit, and sought instead to enslave others by 
tyranny. Now that England is emerging from her long 
night of ignorance, it is time that such tyranny be de- 
stroyed. 

“‘Areopagitica”’” showed where Milton would be found 
in the next act of the national struggle. He was still pre- 
paring for the great poem. He published his minor poems 
in 1645. He would turn aside now and then to compose 
a memorable sonnet. But Cromwell and his army were 
marching in the direction which the poet would have 
taught them to take and in which he must follow. When, 
therefore, they had got the king in their grasp and the 
time was ripe for dealing boldly with him once for all, 
Milton was ready with his ‘Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates” (February, 1649) to prove that Charles, being a 
tyrant, law and right demanded his removal and punish- 
ment, if not by the magistrate then by any who had the 
power. Immediately Milton’s services were officially en- 
gaged in the support of the new government. As so-called 
Latin secretary his duty was to put into Latin the com- 
munications of the revolutionary state with foreign powers, 
but also to defend it before public opinion at home and 
abroad. ‘“‘Eikonoklastes” (October, 1649) was, so to 
speak, a semi-official reply to “Eikon Basilike,” a book 
purporting to consist of meditations and prayers by the 
dead king, now become the martyr of the royalists. ‘‘De- 
fensio pro Populo Anglicano” (April, 1651) and “De- 
fensio Secunda” (May, 1654) were written in defence of 
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the Commonwealth, “Pro se Defensio”’ (1655) in defence 
of Milton himself, against enemies abroad. ‘‘Defensio 
Secunda” contains two passages of particular interest to 
the modern reader. In the first Milton once more reviews 
the motives and achievements of his own career in the 
promotion of “liberty from within.” In the second he 
draws the characters of Cromwell and the great chieftains 
of the Commonwealth, urging them to go on rebuilding 
the state in such liberty. 

Milton went blind in writing the “Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano,” but he continued to serve the government 
until 1660. Cromwell ruled and died, and the Common- 
wealth dissolved in chaos. At the very last in three final 
pamphlets, Milton made a forlorn effort to show how 
liberty might still be secured. Monk’s troopers were in 
London when the “Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
Free Commonwealth” (February—April, 1660) was being 
published, and Charles II was being ushered in to the relief 
of a people wearied of heroics if not of freedom. Milton 
hid for a time, but was then left unmolested to write the 
poem he had planned in his youth and had often promised 
the English people should be written when they had tri- 
umphed over tyranny. 

He had already compiled a treatise, “‘De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana”’ (published 1825), in which he set down the scrip- 
tural and theological basis for his doctrine of liberty. In 
“Paradise Lost” (1667) and “‘ Paradise Regained” (1671) 
the freedom which England had forsworn was displayed 
as nevertheless the law of God’s universe. In “Samson 
Agonistes” (1671) came a supreme rendering of the human 
tragedy of defeat which Milton could not but believe to 
be the ultimate proof of the fate which requires that man 
save himself by freeing his own spirit from the powers of 
this world. He died on November 8, 1674. The language 
of his thought and imagination was that of scripture and 
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theology. He used that language as no other user of Eng- 
lish speech has so grandly done for the liberation of the 
human spirit. In any generation when ignorance lays 
hold on Christian thought and the Christian epic for pur- 
poses of tyranny and intolerance, it is fitting to print 
again the works included in this volume. 

Witiiam HALLer. 


AREOPAGITICA 


AREOPAGITICA | b vy) 


A SPEECH FOR 1 
censere 
Tue Liserty or UNLICENSED PRINTING 


TO THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND 


“This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 
Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace: 
What can be juster in a state than this?” —Euripid. Hicetid. 


TueEy, who to states and governors of the common- 
wealth direct their speech, high court of parliament! 
or wanting such access in a private condition, write 
that which they foresee may advance the public 
good; I suppose them, as at the beginning of no mean 
endeavour, not a little altered and moved inwardly 
in their minds; some with doubt of what will be the 
success, others with fear of what will be the censure; 
some with hope, others with confidence of what they 
have to speak. And me perhaps each of these dis- 
positions, as the subject was whereon I entered, may 
have at other times variously affected; and likely 
: in these foremost expressions now also dis- 
close which of them swayed most, but that the very 
attempt of this address thus made, and the thought 
of whom it hath recourse to, hath got the power 
within me to a passion, far more welcome than in- 
cidental to a preface. 
Which though I stay not to confess ere any ask, I 


shall be blameless, if it be no other than the joy and 
3 


(hh. bebo afr fee Ce OY Bet a aria mas: 
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gratulation which it brings to all who wish to pro- 
mote their country’s liberty; whereof this whole dis- 
course proposed will be a certain testimony, if not 
a trophy. [Fox this is not the liberty which we can 
hope, that no grievance ever should arise in the 
commonwealth: that let no man in this world expect; 
#.~~But when complaints are freely heard, deeply con- 
so *S dered, and speedily reformed, then is the utmost 
wbound of civil liberty obtained that wise men look 
for. | To which if I now manifest, by the very sound 
of this which I shall utter, that we are already in 
good part arrived, and yet from such a steep disad- 
vantage of tyranny and superstition grounded into 
our principles, as was beyond the manhood of a 
Roman recovery, it will be attributed first, as is 
most due, to the strong assistance of God, our de- 
liverer; next, to your faithful guidance and undaunted 
wisdom, lords and commons of England! Neither 
is it in God’s esteem, the diminution of his glory, 
when honourable things are spoken of good men, 
and worthy magistrates; which if I now first should 
begin to do, after so fair a progress of your laudable 
deeds, and such a long obligement upon the whole 
realm to your indefatigable virtues, I might be justly 
reckoned among the tardiest and the unwillingest of 
them that praise ye. 
Nevertheless there being three principal things, 
without which all praising is but courtship and flat- 
(. tery: first, when that only is praised which is solidly 
worth praise; next, when greatest likelihoods are 
» f brought, that such things are truly and really in 
-~ those persons to whom they are ascribed; the other, 
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when he who praises, by shewing that such his actual 
persuasion is of whom he writes, can demonstrate 
that he flatters not; the former two of these I have 
heretofore endeavoured, rescuing the employment 
from him who went about to impair your merits 
with a trivial and malignant encomium; the latter 
as belonging chiefly to mine own acquittal, that 
whom I so extolled I did not flatter, hath been re- 
served opportunely to this occasion. For he who 
freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done 
better, gives ye the best covenant of his fidelity; 
and that his loyalest affection and his hope waits on 
your proceedings. His highest praising is not flattery, 
and his plainest advice is a kind of praising; for 
though I should affirm and hold by argument, that 
it would fare better with truth, with learning, and 
the commonwealth, if one of your published orders, 
which I should name, were called in; yet at the same 
time it could not but much redound to the lustre 
of your mild and equal government, whenas private 
persons are hereby animated to think ye better 
pleased with public advice than other statists have 
been delighted heretofore with public flattery. And 
men will then see what difference there is between 
the magnanimity of a triennial parliament, and that 
jealous haughtiness of prelates and cabin counsellors 
that usurped of late, whenas they shall observe ye 
in the midst of your victories and successes more 
gently brooking written exceptions against a voted or- 
der, than other courts, which have produced nothing 
worth memory but the weak ostentation of wealth, 
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would have endured the least signified dislike atany | 
sudden proclamation. | 
If I should thus far presume upon the meek de- 
meanour of your civil and gentle greatness, lords and 
commons! as what your published order hath directly 
said, that to gainsay, I might defend myself with 
ease, if any should accuse me of being new or insolent, 
did they but know[how much better I find ye es- 
teem it to imitate the old and elegant humanity of 
Cecccnaide arltcy ial ge are 
Norwegian stateliness. And out of those ages, to 
whose polite wisdom and letters we owe that we ar 
not yet Goths and Jutlanders, I could name nif 
who from his private house wrote that discourse to 
the parliament of Athens, that persuades them to 
change the form of democracy which was then es- 
tablished. Such honour was done in those days to 
men who professed the study of wisdom and elo- 
quence, not only in their own country, but in other 
lands, that cities and signiories heard them gladly 
and with great respect, if they had aught in public 
a ps0 admonish the state. Thus did Dion Pruszeus, a 
stranger and a private orator, counsel the Rhodians 
against a former edict; and I abound with other like 
examples, which to set here would be superfluous. 
But if from the industry of a life wholly dedicated to 
studious labours, and those natural endowments 
_haply not the worst for two and fifty degrees of 
northern latitude, so much must be derogated, as to 
count me not equal to any of those who had this 
privilege, I would obtain to be thought not so in- 
ferior, as yourselves are superior to the most of them 
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who received their counsel; and how far you excel 
them, be assured, lords and commons! there can no 
greater testimony appear, than when your prudent 
spirit acknowledges and obeys the voice of reason, 
from what quarter soever it be heard speaking; and 
renders ye as willing to repeal any act of your own 
setting forth, as any set forth by your predecessors. 

If ye be thus resolved, as it were injury to think 
ye were not JI know not what should withhold me 
from presenting ye with a fit instance wherein to 
show both that love of truth which ye eminently 
profess, and that uprightne uprightness of your judgment 
which is not wont to be partial to yourselves;/by 
judging over again that order which ye have ordained 
“to regulate printing: that no book, pamphlet, or 
paper shall be henceforth printed, unless the same 
be first approved and licensed by such, or at least 
one of such, as shall be thereto appointed.” For 
that part which preserves justly every man’s copy 
to himself, or provides for the poor, I touch not; 
only wish they be not made pretences to abuse and 
persecute honest and painful men, who offend not 
in either of these particulars. But that other clause 
of licensing books, which we thought had died with 
his brother quadragesimal and matrimonial when 
the prelates expired, I shall now attend with such a 


homily, as shall lay before ye, first, the inventors of J.) 4 


it to be those whom ye will be loath to own; next, 
what is to be thought in general of reading, whatever 


gee 


sort the books be; and that this order avails nothing 3. a 


to the suppressing of scandalous, seditious, and 
libellous books, which were mainly intended to be 


“ten 


by 
pes 
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a ce Last, that it will be primely to the 
discouragement ofall latning, and the stop of truth, 
pet a not only by disexercising and blunting our abilities, 
ae + in what we know already, but by hindering and crop- 
’ ping the discovery that might be yet further made, 

4\ both in religious and civil wisdom. 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment 
in the church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves, as well as men; 
and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of 
(life in th in them to be as active as that soul was whose 

i progeny progeny they are; nay, they do p preserve as in a vial 
iit and extraction of that living in- 
! tellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
yy dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. JAnd yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
/ kill a man_as kill a good book who cilsa aa kills 
a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who de- 
stroys a. good book, kills.reason_ itself; kills the image” 
of God, as it were, in the eye: Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no 
age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, there is no 
eat loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss a a rejected truth, for the want of which 
ok hole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, 


we A fre what persecution we raise against the living 
vi oW fon 


\ a \ \ 
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labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned 
life of man, preserved and stored up in books; since 
we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend to the whole 
‘impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution 
ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes 
at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason 
itself; slays an immortality rather than a life. But 
lest I should be condemned of introducing licence, 
while I oppose licensing, I refuse not the pains to 
be so much historical, as will serve to shew what 
hath been done by ancient and famous common- 
wealths, against this disorder, till the very time that 
this project of licensing crept out of the inquisition, 
was catched up by our prelates, and hath caught 
some of our presbyters. 

In Athens, where books and wits were ever busier 
than in any other part of Greece, I find but only two 
sorts of writings which the magistrate cared to take 
_Tnotice of; those either et ae and atheistical, 
or litéllous. Thus the books of Protagoras were by 
the judges of Areopagus, commanded to be burnt, 
and himself banished the territory for a discourse, 
begun with his confessing not to know “whether 
there were gods, or whether not.” And against de- 
faming, it was agreed that none should be traduced 
by name, as was the manner of Vetus Comcedia, 
whereby we may guess how they censured libelling; 
and this course was quick enough, as Cicero writes, 
to quell both the desperate wits of other atheists, 
and the open way of defaming, as the event showed. 


Of other sects and opinions, though tending to volup- 


Sat, 
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uousness, and the denying of divine Providence, 
‘\S.\ they took no heed. er -we do not read that 
either Epicurus, or that libertine school of Cyrene, 
or what the Cynic impudence uttered, was ever ques- 
tioned by the laws. Neither is it recorded that the 
writings of those old comedians were suppressed, 
though the acting of them were forbid; and that 
Plato commended the reading of Aristophanes, the 
loosest of them all, to his royal scholar, Dionysius, is 
commonly known, and may be excused, if holy 
Chrysostom, as is reported, nightly studied so much 
the same author, and had the art to cleanse a scur- 
rilous vehemence into the style of a rousing sermon. 
That other leading city of Greece, Lacedemon, 
considering that Lycurgus their lawgiver was so ad- 
dicted to elegant learning, as to have been the first 
that brought out of Ionia the scattered works of 
Homer, and sent the poet Thales from Crete, to pre- 
pare and mollify the Spartan surliness with his 
smooth songs and odes, the better to plant among 
them law and civility; it is to be wondered how muse- 
less and unbookish they were, minding nought but 
the feats of war. (There needed no licensing of books 
among them, for they disliked all but their own 
laconic apophthegmsy and took a slight occasion to 
chase Archilochus out of their city, perhaps for com- 
posing in a higher strain than their own soldiery 
ballads and roundels could reach to; or if it were 
for his broad verses, they were not therein so cau- 
tious, but they were as dissolute in their promiscuous 
conversing; whence Euripides affirms, in Androm- 
ache, that their women were all unchaste. 
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This much may give us light after what sort of 
books were prohibited among the Greeks. The Ro- 
mans also for many ages trained up only to a military 
roughness, resembling most the Lacedemonian guise, 
knew of learning little but what their twelve tables 
and the pontific college with their augurs and flamens 
taught them in religion and law; so unacquainted 
with other learning, that when Carneades and Crito- 
laus, with the stoic Diogenes, coming ambassadors to 
Rome, took thereby occasion to give the city a taste 
of their philosophy, they were suspected for seducers 
by no less a man than Cato the Censor, who moved 
it in the senate to dismiss them speedily, and to 
banish all such Attic babblers out of Italy. But 
Scipio and others of the noblest senators withstood _ 
him and his old Sabine austerity; honoured and ad- 
mired the men; and the censor himself at last, in 
his old age, fell to the study of that whereof before 
he was so scrupulous. And yet, at the same time, 
Neevius and Plautus, the first Latin comedians, had 
filled the city with all the borrowed scenes of Menan- 
der and Philemon. Then began to be considered 
there also what was to be done to libellous books 
and authors; for Nevius was quickly cast into prison 
for his unbridled pen, and released by the tribunes 


upon his recantation: we read also that libels were 


burnt, and the makers punished, by Augustus. 
The like severity, no doubt, was used, if aught were_ 
impiously written against the their esteemed gods, _ Ex- 
cept in these two points, how the world went in books, 
the magistrate kept no reckoning. And therefore 
Lucretius, without impeachment, versifies his Epi- 


i 


re 


f/ 
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curism to Memmius, and had the honour to be set 
forth the second time by Cicero, so great a father of 
the commonwealth; although himself disputes against 
that opinion in his own writings. Nor was the satir- 
ical sharpness or naked plainness of Lucilius, or 
Catullus, or Flaccus, by any order prohibited. And 
for matters of state, the story of Titus Livius, though 
it extolled that part which Pompey held, was not 
therefore suppressed by Octavius Cesar, of the other 
faction. But that Naso was by him banished in his 
old age, for the wanton poems of his youth, was but 
a mere covert of state over some secret cause; and 
besides, the books were neither banished nor called 
in. From hence we shall meet with little else but 
tyranny in the Roman empire, that we may not 
marvel, if not so often bad as good books were si- 
lenced. I shall therefore deem to have been large 
enough, in producing what among the ancients was 
punishable to write, save only which, all other argu- 
ments were free to treat on. 

By this time the emperors were become Christians, 


(it le discipline in this point I do not find to have 


been more severe than what was formerly in practice. 


‘The books of those whom they took to be grand 


wo heretics were examined, refuted, and condemned 


in the general councils; and not till then were pro- 
hibited, or burnt, by piece of the emperor. As 
for the writings of heathen authors, unless_they 
of Porphyrius and Proclus, they met with no interdict 
that can be cited, till about the year 400, in a Cartha- 


ginian council, wherein bishops themselves were 
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forbid to read the books of Gentiles, but heresies 
they might read; while others long before them, 
on the contrary, scrupled more the books of heretics, 
than of Gentiles. And that the primitive councils 
and bishops were wont only to declare what books 
were not commendable, passing no further, but 
leaving it to each one’s conscience to read or to lay 
by, till after is observed already by 
Padre Paolo, the great unmasker of the Trentine 
council. [After which time the_popes of Rome, + 
engrossing what they pleased of political rule into 
their own hands, extended their dominion over 
men’s eyes, as they had before over their judgments, 


burning and prohibiting to be read what they fancied 


not;\yet sparing in their censures, and the books 
not many which they so dealt withy till Martin the 
Fifth, by his bull, not only prohibited, but was the 
first that excommunicated the reading of heretical si 
books; for about that time Wickliffe and mae 
growing terrible, were they who first drove the papa 
court to a stricter policy of prohibiting. Which 
course Leo the Tenth and his successors followed, 


until the council of Trent and the Spanish inquisition, wa 


those catalogues ae expurging indexes, that rake cn 

through the entrails of many an old good author, eon 

with a violation worse than any could be offered ew 

to his tomb. f 
Nor did they stay in matters heretical, but_a 

condemned in a prohibition, or had it straight into 

the new purgatory of an index. To fill up the measure 
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of encroachment, their last invention was to ordain 
that no book, pamphlet, or paper should be printed 
(as if St. Peter had bequeathed them the keys of 
the press also as well as of Paradise) unless it were 
approved and licensed under the hands of two or 


three gluttonous friars. For example:— 


‘TI have seen this present work, and find nothing athwart the 
catholic faith and good manners: in witness whereof I 
have given, &c. 

“Nicolo Cini, Chancellor of Florence.” 


“Attending the precedent relation, it is allowed that this 
present work of Davanzati may be printed. 
“Vincent Rabbata,” &c. 
“It may be printed, July 15. 
“Friar Simon Mompei d’Amelia, Chancellor of the Holy 
Office in Florence.” 


Sure they have a conceit, if he of the bottomless 
pit had not long since broke prison, that this quad- 
ruple exorcism would bar him down. I fear their 
design will be to get into their custody the licensing 
of that which they say Claudius intended, but went 
not through with. Vouchsafe to see another of 
their forms, the Roman stamp:— 

“‘Imprimatur, If it seem good to the reverend master of the 

Holy Palace. “Belcastro, Vicegerent.” 


“Tmprimatur, 


“Friar Nicholo Rodolphi, Master of the Holy Palace.” 


Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together, 
dialogue wise, in the piazza of one titlepage, com- 


plimenting and ducking each_to other with their 
shaven reverences, whether the author, who stands 


by in perplexity at the foot of his epistle, shall to 
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the press or to the spunge. These are the pretty 
responsories, these are the dear antiphonies, that 
so bewitched of late our prelates and their chaplains, 
with the goodly echo they made; and besotted us 
to the gay imitation of a lordly imprimatur, one 
from Lambeth-house, another from the west end 
of Paul’s; so apishly romanizing, that the word of 
command still was set down in Latin; as if the learned 
grammatical pen that wrote it would cast no ink 
without Latin; or perhaps, as they thought, because 
no vulgar tongue was worthy to express the pure 
conceit of an imprimatur; but rather, as I hope, ). 
for that/our English, the language of men ever famous ji? 
and foremost in the achievements of liberty will4nv 
not easily find servile letters enow to spell such a Pa 
dictatory presumption Englished. > 

And thus ye have the inventors shea Tse ay ae 
of book licensing ripped up and drawn as lineally 
as any pedigree. We have it not, that can be heard 
of, from any ancient state, or polity, or church, nor 
by any statute left us by our ancestors elder or later; 
nor from the modern custom of any reformed city - 
or church abroad;) but from the most antichristian ~ sis 
council, and the most tyrannous inquisition that -{/“ 
ever pers Till then books were ever as freely | 
admitted info the world as any other birth; the issuel 
of the brain was no more stifled than the issue of 
the womb: no envious Juno sat cross-legged over ef 
the nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring; but) 
if it proved a monster, who denies but that it a | 
justly burnt, or sunk into the ce But that a book, 


in worse condition than a péc soul, should be to 


7 


4 
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stand before a jury ere it be born to the world, and 
undergo yet in darkness the judgment of Radamanth 
and his colleagues, ere it can pass the ferry backward 
into light, was never heard before, till that mysterious 
iniquity, provoked and troubled at the first entrance 
of reformation, sought out new limboes and new 
hells wherein they might include our books also 
within the number of their damned. And this was 
the rare morsel so officiously snatched up, and so 
illfavouredly imitated by our inquisiturient bishops, 
and the attendant minorites, their chaplains. rae hat 
ye like not now these most certain authors of this 
licensing order, and that all sinister intention was 
far distant from your thoughts, when ye were impor- 
tuned the passing it, all men who know the integrity 
of your actions, and how ye honour truth, will clear 
ye readily-) 


ie~[But some will say,]what though the inventors 


were bad, the thing for all that may be good./ It 
may so; yet if that thing be no such deep invention, 
but obvious and easy for any man to light on, and 
yet best and wisest commonwealths through all 
ages and occasions have forborne to use it, and falsest 
seducers and oppressors of men were the first who 
took it up, and to no other purpose but to obstruct 
and hinder the first approach of reformation; am 
of those who believe, it will be a harder alchymy than 
Lullius ever knew, to sublimate any good use out of 
such an invention.) Yet this only is what I request 
to gain from this reason, that it may be held a 
dangerous and suspicious fruit, as certainly it de- 
serves, for the tree that bore it, until I can dissect 
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one by one the properties it has. But I have first 
to finish, as was propounded, what is to be thought 
in general of reading books, whatever sort they be, 
and whether be more the benefit or the harm that 
thence proceeds. 


Not to insist upon the examples of Moses, Daniel) 
and Paul, who were skilful in all the learning of the ,» 


Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, which could 
not probably be without reading their books of all 


sorts, in Paul especially, who thought it no defilement & 


to_in into hol neces of thre 
Greek poets, and one of them a tragedian; the ques- 


tion was notwithstanding sometimes controverted 
among the primitive doctors, but with great odds 
on that side which affirmed it both lawful and 
profitable, as was then evidently perceived, when 

ulian_ the Apostate, and subtlest enemy to our 
faith, (made a decree forbidding Christians the study 
of heathen learning;/ for, said he, they wound us 
with our own weapons, and with our own arts and 
sciences they overcome us. And indeed the Chris- 
tians were put so to their hifts by this crafty means, 
and so much in danger to decline into all ignorance, 
that the two Appollinarii were fain, as a man may 
say, to coin all the seven liberal sciences out of the 
Bible, reducing it into divers forms of orations, 
poems, dialogues, even to the calculating of a new 
Christian grammar. 

But, saith the historian, Socrates, the providence 


Z 


— 


of God provided better than the industry of Ap- + 


pollinarius and his son, by taking away that illiterate 
law with the life of him who devised it. So great an 
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injury they then held it to be deprived of Hellenic 


learning; and thought it a persecution more under- 
mining, and secretly decaying the church, than the 
open cruelty of Decius or Diocletian. And perhaps 
it was with the same politic drift that the devil 
whipped St. Jerome in a lenten dream, for reading 
Cicero; or else it was a phantasm, bred by the fever 
which had then seized him. For had an angel been 
his discipliner, unless it were for dwelling too much 
on Ciceronianisms, and had chastised the reading, 
not the vanity, it had been plainly partial, first, to 
correct him for grave Cicero, and not for scurril 
Plautus, whom he confesses to have been reading 
not long before; next to correct him only, and let 
so many more ancient fathers wax old in those 
pleasant and florid studies, without the lash of such 
a tutoring apparition; insomuch that Basil teaches 
how some good use may be made of Margites, a 
sportful poem, not now extant, writ by Homer; and 
why not then of Morgante, an Italian romance much 
to the same purpose? 

But if it be agreed we shall be tried by visions, 
there is a vision recorded by Eusebius, far ancienter 
than this tale of Jerome, to the nun Eustochium, and 
besides, has nothing of a fever in it. Dionysius 
Alexandrinus was, about the year 240, a person of 
great name in the church, for piety and learning, 
who had wont to avail himself much against heretics, 
by being conversant in their books; until a certain 
presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, how 
he durst venture himself among those defiling vol- 
umes. The worthy man, loath to give offence, fell 
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into a new debate with himself, what was to be 
thought; when suddenly a vision sent from God 
(it is his own epistle that so avers it) confirmed him 
in these words: “Read any books whatever come 
to thy hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge 
aright, and to examine each matter.” To this 
revelation he assented the sooner, as he confesses, 
because it was answerable to that of the apostle to 


the Thessalonians: “Prove all things, hold fast that R, 
which is good.” cak 4 


And he might have added another remarkable f 
saying of the same author: “To the pure, all things 
are pure;’’ not only meats and drinks, but all kind 
of knowledge, whether of good or evil: the knowl- 
edge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if 
the will and conscience be not defiled. For books 
are as meats and viands are; some of good, some of 
evil substance; and yet God in that unapocryphal 
vision said without exception, “Rise, Peter, kill and 
eat;” leaving the choice to each man’s discretion. 

holesome meats to a vitiated stomach differ little @o* 
or nothing from unwholesome; and best books to age 
faughty-mind-are not unapplicable to occasions “of 
ex Gad meats will scarce breed good nourishment 
in the healthiest concoction; but herein the difference 
is of bad books, that they to a discreet and judicious 
reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, 
to forewarn, and to illustrate.) Whereof what better 
witness can ye expect I should produce, than one of 
your own now sitting in parliament, the chief of 
learned men reputed in this land, Mr. Selden; whose 
volume of natural and national laws proves, not 
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only by great authorities brought together, but by 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathemat- 
ically demonstrative,/that all opinions, yea, errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service and 
assistance toward the speedy attainment of what is 
truest. 

I Conceive, therefore, that when God did enlarge 
the universal diet of man’s body, (saving ever the 
les of temperance,) he then also, as before, left 


herein every mature man might have to exercise 
is own leading capacity. How great a virtue is 
temperance, how much of moment through the whole 
\ life of man! Yet God commits the managing so 
reat a trust without particular law or prescription, 
yh? wholly to the demeanour of every grown man. And 
u"therefore when he himself tabled the Jews from 
heaven, that omer, which was every man’s daily 
portion of manna, is computed to have been more 

than might have well sufficed the heartiest feeder 

thrice as many meals. For those actions which enter 

into a man, rather than issue out of him, and therefore 

defile not, God uses not to captivate under a per- 
petual childhood of prescription,[but trusts him 

with the gift of reason to be his own chooser} there 

were but little work left for preaching, if Jaw and 
compulsion should grow so fast upon those things 
which heretofore were governed only by exhortation. 
Solomon informs us, that much reading is a weariness 

al to the flesh; but neither he, nor other inspired author, 
tells us that such or such reading is unlawful; yet 
certainly had God thought good to limit us heeain, 


\\ 
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it had been much more expedient to have told us 
what was unlawful, than what was wearisome. 

As for the burning of those Ephesian books by 
St. Paul’s converts; it is replied, the books were 
magic, the Syriac so renders them. It was a private 
act, a voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary 
imitation: the men in remorse burnt those books 
which were their own; the magistrate by this example 
is not appointed; these men practised the books, 
another might perhaps have read them in some sort 
usefully. Good and evil we know in the field of this 
world grow up together almost inseparably; and the 
knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven 
with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those con- 
fused seeds which were imposed upon Pysche as an 
incessant labour to cull out, and sort asunder, were 
not more intermixed. It was from out the rind of 
one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into 
the world. And perhaps this is that doom which 
Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
say, of knowing good by evil. 

As therefore the state of man now is; what wisd m 
ican there be to choose, what continence to prec ibe 

\ without the knowledge of evil? [He that can sie 
“W-/hend and consider vice with all her baits and 7 
U pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish and Y 

yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the fies 
warfaring Christian, | I cannot praise a fugitive and ~ 
cloistered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks 
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out of the race, where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we 
bring not innocence into the world, we bring impu- 
rity much rather; that which purifies us is trial, and 
\ trial is by what is contrary. That virtue therefore 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation of 
evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises 
\ to her followers, and rejects it, ig but a blank virtue, 
not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental 
Ke whiteness; which was the reason why our sage and 
ke ied poet Spenser, (whom I dare be known to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,) de- 
scribing true temperance under the person of Guion, 
brings him in with his palmer through the cave of 
Mammon, and the bower of earthly bliss, that he 

eae see eo ea es 
Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice 
| is in this world so necessary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the con- 
firmation of truth, how can we more safely, and with 
less danger, scout into the regions of sin and falsity, 
than by reading all manner of tractates, and hearing 
all manner of reason? And this is the benefit which 
may be had of books promiscuously read. But of 
the harm that may result hence, three kinds are 
), usually reckoned. [First, is feared the infection that 
may spread} but then, all human learning and con- 
’ troversy in religious points must remove out of the 
ue world, yea, the Bible itself; for that ofttimes relates 
blasphemy not nicely, it describes the carnal sense 
Sof wicked men not unelegantly, it brings in holiest 
men passionately murmuring against Providence 
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through all the arguments of Epicurus: in other great a 
disputes it answers dubiously and darkly to the com- ¢¢ 
mon reader; and ask a Talmudist what ails the wo 
modesty of his marginal Keri, that Moses and all 

the prophets cannot persuade him to pronounce the 
textual Chetiv. For these causes we all know the 
Bible itself put by the papist into the first rank of 
prohibited books. The ancientest fathers must be 
next removed, as Clement of Alexandria, and that 
Eusebian book of evangelic preparation, transmitting 

our ears through a hoard of heathenish obscenities 

to receive the gospel. Who finds not that Irenzus, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and others discover more here- 

sies than they well confute, and that oft for heresy 
which is the truer opinion? 

Nor boots it to say for these, and all the heathen 
writers of greatest infection, if it must be thought _ 
so, with whom is bound up the life of human learning, ¢ 
that they wrote in an unknown tongue} so long as /\\" 
we are sure those languages are known as well to the 
worst of men, who are both most able and most 
diligent to instil the poison they suck, first into the 
courts of princes, acquainting them with the choicest 
delights, and criticisms of sin. As perhaps did that 
Petronius, whom Nero called his arbiter, the master 
of his revels; and that notorious ribald of Arezzo, 
dreaded and yet dear to the Italian courtiers. I 
name not him, for posterity’s sake, whom Henry 
the Eighth named in merriment his vicar of hell. By 
which compendious way all the contagion that foreign 
books can infuse will find a passage to the people far 
easier and shorter than an Indian voyage, though it 
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could be sailed either by the north of Cataio east- 

ward, or of Canada westward, while our Spanish 

licensing gags the English press never so severely. 
But, on the other side, that infection which is from 


ye 
Aye” thoks of controversy in religion, is more doubtful 


ji! 


y" 
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and Wangerous to the learned than to the ignorant; 
and yet those books must be permitted untouched 
by the licenser. It will be hard to instance where 
any ignorant man hath been ever seduced by any 
papistical book in English, unless it were commended 
and expounded to him by some of that clergy; and 
indeed all such tractates, whether false or true, are 
as the prophecy of Isaiah was to the eunuch, not 
to be “understood without a guide.” But of our 
priests and doctors how many have been corrupted 
by studying the comments of Jesuits and Sorbonists, 
and how fast they could transfuse that corruption 
into the people, our experience is both late and sad. 
It is not forgot, since the acute and distinct Arminius 
was perverted merely by the perusing of a nameless 
discourse written at Delft, which at first he took in 
hand to confute. 

Seeing therefore that those books, and those in 
great abundance, which are likeliest to taint both 
life and doctrine, cannot be suppressed without the_ 


fall of learning, and of all ability in disputation and 


that these books of either sort are most and soonest 


catching to the learned, (from whom to the common 
people whatever is heretical or dissolute may quickly 
be conveyed), and that evil manners are as perfectly 
learnt without books a thousand other ways which 
cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine not with books 
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can propagate, except a teacher guide, which he 
might also do without writing, and so beyond pro- 
hibiting; I am not unable to unfold, how this caute- 
lous enterprise of licensing can be exempted from the 
number of vain and impossible attempts. And he 
who were pleasantly disposed, could not well avoid 
to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man, who 
thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate. 

Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be 
the first receivers out of books, and dispreaders both ne 
of vice and error, how shall the licensers themselves es as 
be confided in, unless we can confer upon them, or Gort 
they assume to themselves, above all others in the 
land, the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness? (x ¢ 
And again, if it be true, that a wise man, like a good , ; 
refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, p, «#4 
and that a fool will be a fool with the best book, yea, ir 
or without book; there is no reason that we should | 
deprive a wise man of any advantage to his wisdom, 
while we seek to restrain from a fool that which 
being restrained will be no hinderance to his folly. 
For if there should be so much exactness always 
used to keep that from him which is unfit for his 
reading, we should in the judgment of Aristotle not 
only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not vouch- 
safe him good precepts, and by consequence not 
willingly admit him to good books; as being certain 
that a wise man will make better use of an idle 
pamphlet, than a fool will do of sacred scripture. 

It is next alleged{.we must not expose ourselves to 
temptations without necessity, and next to that, not 
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employ our time in vain things. To both these ob- 

jections one answer will serve, out of the grounds 

already laid, that to_all men_such books are not 
temptations, nor vanities; but useful drugs and 

aterials wherewith to temper and compose effective 
aid) scrcng tel cesta lela Soe 

The rest, as children and childish men, who have 

not the art to qualify and prepare these working 

minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear; but hin- 
dered forcibly they cannot be, by all the licensing 
that sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; 
which is what I promised to deliver next: that this 
order of licensing conduces nothing to the end for 
© which it was framed; and hath almost prevented me 
‘) by being clear already while thus much hath been 
' explaining. See the ingenuity of truth, who, when 
>) she gets a free and willing hand, opens herself faster 
than the pace of method and discourse can overtake 
her. It was the task which I began with, to shew 
| that no nation, or well instituted state, if they valued 
_ books at all, did ever use this way of licensing; and 
y it might be answered, that this is a piece of prudence 
lately discovered. 

To which I return, that as it was a thing slight 
and obvious to think on, so if it had been difficult to 
find out, there wanted not among them long since, 
who suggested such a course; which they not follow- 

/ ing, leave us a pattern of their judgment that it was 


*\ was the cause of their not using it. Plato, a man of 
yw high authority indeed, but least of all for his Com- 


monwealth, in the book of his laws, which no city 
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ever yet received, fed his fancy with making many 
edicts to his airy burgomasters, which they who 
otherwise admire him, wish had been rather buried 
and excused in the genial cups of an academic night 
sitting. By which laws he seems to tolerate no kind 
of learning, but by unalterable decree, consisting 
most of practical traditions, to the attainment 
whereof a library of smaller bulk than his own dia- 
logues would be abundant. And there also enacts, 
that no poet should so much as read to any private 
man what he had written, until the judges and law 
keepers had seen it, and allowed it;/but that Plato 
meant this law peculiarly to that commonwealth 


Why was he not else a lawgiver to himself, but a 
transgressor, and to be expelled by his own magis- 
trates, both for the wanton epigrams and dialogues 
which he made, and his perpetual reading of Sophron 
Mimus and Aristophanes, books of grossest infamy; 
and also for commending the latter of them, though 
he were the malicious libeller of his chief friends, to 
be read by the tyrant Dionysius, who had little need 
of such trash to spend his time on? But that he 
knew this licensing of poems had reference and de- 
pendence to many other provisoes there set down in 
his fancied republic, which in this world could have 
no place; and so neither he himself, nor any magis- 
trate or city, ever imitated that course, which, taken 
apart from those other collateral injunctions, must 
needs be vain and fruitless. 

For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, unless 
their care were equal to regulate all other things of 


ids 
which he had imagined, and to no other, is evident. / ¥ 6 
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like aptness to corrupt the mind, that single endeav- 
our they knew would be but a fond labour; to shut 
wand fortify one gate against corruption, and be ne- 
\" cessitated to leave others round about wide open. 
If we think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify 
manners, we must regulate all recreations and pas- 
times, all that is delightful to many No music must 
be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is grave 
and doric. There must be licensing dancers, that 
no gesture, motion, or deportment be taught our 
youth, but what by their allowance shall be thought 
honest; for such Plato was provided of. It will ask 
more than the work of twenty licensers to examine 
all the lutes, the violins, and the guitars in every 
house; they must not be suffered to prattle as they 
do, but must be licensed what they may say. And 
who shall silence all the airs and madrigals that 
whisper softness in chambers? The windows also, 
and the balconies, must be thought on; these are 
shrewd books, with dangerous frontispieces, set to 
sale: who shall prohibit them, shall twenty licensers? 
The villages also must have their visitors to inquire 
what lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, even 
to the ballatry and the gamut of every municipal 
fiddler; for these are the countryman’s Arcadias, and 

his Monte Mayors. 
y Next, what more national corruption, for which 
ve \ England hears ill abroad, than household gluttony? 
wu \Who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting? And 
what shall be done to inhibit the multitudes that 
frequent those houses where drunkenness is sold and 
harboured? Our garments also should be referred 
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to the licensing of some more sober work-masters, 
to see them cut into a less wanton garb. Who shall 
regulate all the mixed conversation of our youth, 
male and female together, as is the fashion of this 
country? Who shall still appoint what shall be dis- 
coursed, what presumed, and no further? Lastly, 
who shall forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil 
company? These things will be, and must be; but 
how they shall be least hurtful, how least enticing, 
herein consists the grave and governing wisdom of 
a state. 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian politics, which never can be drawn into use, 
will not mend our condition; but to ordain wisely 
as in this world of evil, in the midst whereof God 
hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it Plato’s licens- 
ing of books will do this, which necessarily pulls 
along with it so many other kinds of licensing, as will 
make us all both ridiculous and weary, and yet frus- 
trate; but th j t unconstrainin 
laws_of virtuous education, religious and civil nur- 
ture, which Plato there mentions, as the bonds and 
ligaments of the commonwealth, the pillars and the 
sustainers of every written statute; these they be, 
which will bear chief sway in such matters as these, 
when all licensing will be easily eluded. Impunity 
and remissness for certain are the bane of a common- 
wealth; but here the great art lies, to discern in what 
the law is to bid restraint and punishment, and in 
what things persuasion only is to work. If every 
action which is good or evil in man at ripe years 
were to be under pittance, prescription, and compul- 
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sion, what were virtue but a name, what praise 
could be then due to well doing, what gramercy to 
be sober, just, or continent? 
Many there be that complain of divine Providence 
yd] or suffering(AdamJto transgress. Foolish tongues! 


hen God gave him reason, he gave him freedom 

ge Uo chooses far xeasin Ta ue CeonoanE eID 
Lf else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is 
Gn the motions. We ourselves esteem not of that 
obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force; God 
therefore left him free, set before him a provoking 
object ever almost in his eyes; herein consisted his 
merit, herein the right of his reward, the praise of 

his abstinence. Wherefore did he create passions_ 


. syithin us, pleasures round about us, but that these 
ary coniperadl ara cheery ipetien Caen 
“er VThey are not skilful considerers of human things, 
we wr who imagine to remove sin, by removing the matter 
“ ~~ of sin; for, besides that it is a huge heap increasing 
“~.. under the very act of diminishing, though some part 
of it may for a time be withdrawn from some per- 
sons, it cannot from all, in such a universal thing 
as books are; and when this is done, yet the sin re- 
mains entire. Though ye take from a covetous man 
all his treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot 
bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all objects 
of lust, shut up all youth into the severest discipline 
that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot 
make them chaste, that came not thither so: such 
great care and wisdom is required to the right man- 
aging of this point. 
Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look 
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how much we thus expel of sin, so much wé’€xpel 2 


of virtue: for the matter of them both is the same: 
remove that, and ye remove them both alike. This 
justifies the high providence of God, who, though he 
commands us temperance, justice, continence, yet 
pours out before us even to a profuseness all desir- 
able things, and gives us minds that can wander be- 
yond all limit and satiety. Why should we then 
affect a rigour contrary to the manner of God and 
of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which books freely permitted, are both to the trial 
of virtue, and the exercise of truth? 

It would be better done, to learn that the law must 
needs be frivolous, which goes to restrain things, un- 
certainly and yet equally working to good and to 


evil. And were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing 
should be preferred before many times as much the 
forcible hinderance of evil doing. For God sure es- 


teems the growth and completing of one virtuous 
person, more than the restraint of ten vicious. And 
albeit, whatever thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, 
travelling, or conversing, may be fitly called our 
book, and is of the same effect that writings are; yet 
grant the thing to be prohibited were only books, it 
appears that this order hitherto is far insufficient to 
the end which it intends. Do we not see, not once 
or oftener, but weekly, that continued court-libel 
against the parliament and city, printed, as the wet 
sheets can witness, and dispersed among us for all 
that licensing can do? Yet this is the prime service 
a man would think wherein this order should give 
proof of itself. If it were executed, you will say. 
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But certain, if execution be remiss or blindfold now, 
and in this particular, what will it be hereafter, and 
in other books? 

If then the order shall not be vain and frustrate, 

Lee! behold a new labour, lords and commons, ye must 
eal and proscribe all scandalous and unlicensed 
books already printed and divulged; after ye have 
ee drawn them up into a list, that all may know which 
are condemned, and which not; and ordain that no 
foreign books be delivered out of custody, till they 
have been read over. This office will require the 
whole time of not a few overseers, and those no vul- 
gar men. There be also books which are partly use- 
ful and excellent, partly culpable and pernicious; 
this work will ask as many more officials, to make 
expurgations and expunctions, that the common- 
wealth of learning be not damnified. In fine, when 
the multitude of books increase upon their hands, ye 
must be fain to catalogue all those printers who are 
found frequently offending, and forbid the importa- 
tion of their whole suspected typography. In a 
word, that this your order may be exact, and not 
deficient, ye must reform it perfectly, according to 
the model of Trent and Sevil, which I know ye abhor 

to do. 

Yet though ye should condescend to this, which 
God forbid, fhe. order still would be but fruitles$ and 
defective to that end whereto ye meant it. If to 
prevent sects and schisms, who is so unread or un- 
catechised in story, that hath not heard of many 
sects refusing books as a hinderance, and preserving 
their doctrine unmixed for many ages, only by un- 
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written traditions? The Christian faith (for that a 


once a schism!) is not unknown to have spread all 
over Asia, ere any gospel or epistle was seen in writ- 
ing. If the amendment of manners be aimed at, 
look into Italy and Spain, whether those places be 
one scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the 
chaster, since all the inquisitional rigour that hath 
been executed upon books. 

Another reason, whereby to make it plain that 
this order will miss the end it seekd, consider by the 
quality which ought to be in every licenser. It can- 
not be denied, but that he who is made judge to sit 
upon the birth or death of books, whether they may 
be wafted into this world or not, had need to be a 
man above the common measure, both studious, 
learned, and judicious; there may be else no mean 
mistakes in the censure of what is passable or not; 
which is also no mean injury. If he be of such worth 
as behoves him, there cannot be a more tedious and 
unpleasing journeywork, a greater loss of time levied 
upon his head, than to be made the perpetual reader 
of unchosen books and pamphlets, ofttimes huge 
volumes. There is no book that is acceptable, unless 
at certain seasons; but to be enjoined the reading of 
that at all times, and in a hand scarce legible, whereof 
three pages would not down at any time in the fairest 
print, is an imposition I cannot believe how he that 
values time, and his own studies, or is but of a sen- 
sible nostril, should be able to endure. In this one 
thing I crave leave of the present licensers to be 
pardoned for so thinking: who doubtless took this 
office up, looking on it through their obedience to 
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the parliament, whose command perhaps made all 
things seem easy and unlaborious to them; but that 
this short trial hath wearied them out already, their 
own expressions and excuses to them who make so 
many journeys to solicit their licence, are testimony 
enough. Seeing therefore those, who now possess 
the employment, by all evident signs wish them- 
s8élves well rid of it, and that no man of worth, none 
pa that is not a plain Gneirite of his own hours, is ever 
ae ely to succeed them, except he mean to put him- 
Self to the salary of a press corrector, we may easily 
foresee what kind of licensers we are to expect here- 
after, either ignorant, imperious, and remiss, or 
basely pecuniary. This is what I had to show, 
wherein this order cannot conduce to that end 
whereof it bears the intention. 

ne lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to;— 

mgt the manifest hurt it causes, in being)first the oe 

‘discouragement and affront that can be offered to— 
{ | learning and to learned men./ It was the complaint 
{h/ and lamentation of prelates, upon every least of a 
otion to remove{pluralities} and distribute more 
vequally church revenues, that then all learning would 
fh (Se for ever dashed and discouraged. But as for that 
oe I never found cause to think that the tenth 
Sor eat of learning stood or fell with the clergy: nor 
J gould I ever but hold it for a sordid and unworthy 
PS speech of any churchman, who had a competency 
left him. If therefore ye be loath to dishearten ut- 
ee yeterly and discontent, not the mercenary crew of false 
pretenders to learning, but the free and ingenuous 
¢. sort of such as evidently were born to ae and love 
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but the service of God and of truth, and perhaps 
that lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, which 
ve consented shall be the re 


learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, by 


the judgment and the honesty of one who hath but 
a common repute in learning, and never yet offended, 
as not to count him fit to print his mind without a 
tutor and examiner, lest he should drop a schism, 
or something of corruption, is\the greatest displeas- 
ure and indignity to a free and knowing ee that 1,@ 


can be put upon him. 
What advantage is 1t to be a man, over it is to a ae 

a boy at school, if we have only eeaned the ferula ue 
to come under the fescue of an imprimatur? if 
serious and elaborate writings, as if they were no more 

than the theme of a grammar-lad under his ped- 
agogue, must not be uttered without the cursory 

eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing licenser? 

He who is not trusted with his own actions, his 

drift not being known to be evil, and standing to the 
hazard of law and penalty, has no great argument 

to think himself reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein he was born for other than a fool or a for- 
eigner. When aman writes to the world, he summons 

up all his reason and deliberation to assist him; he 
searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely con- 

sults and confers with his judicious friends; after 

all which done, he takes himself to be informed in 

what he writes, as well as any that wrote before 

him; if in this, the most consummate act of his 
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fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that 
state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unless he carry all his considerate dil- 
igence, all his midnight watchings, and expense of 
Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured 
licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his 
inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labour of bookwriting; and if he be not repulsed, 
or slighted, must appear in print like a puny with 
his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of 
his title to be his bail and surety, that he is no idiot 
or seducer; it cannot be but a dishonour and deroga- 
tion to the author, to the book, to the privilege and 
g,<dign nity of learning. 
nd what if the author shall be one so copious of 
po fancy, as to have many things well worth the adding, 
eS “sa me into his mind after licensing, while the book is 
yet under the press, which not seldom happens to 
the best and diligentest writers; and that perhaps a 
dozen times in one book. The printer dares not go 
beyond his licensed copy; so often then must the 
author trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new 
insertions may be viewed; and many a jaunt will 
be made, ere that licenser, for it must be the same 
man, can either be found, or found at leisure; mean- 
while either the press must stand still, which is no 
small damage, or the author lose his accuratest 
thoughts, and send the book forth worse than he 
had made it, which to a diligent writer is the greatest 
melancholy and vexation that can befall. 
And how can a man teach with authority, which 
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is the life of teaching; how can he be a doctor in his 
book, as he ought to be, or else had better be silent, 
whenas all he teaches, all he delivers, is but under nus” 
the tuition, under the correction of his patriarchal | \ 
licenser, to blot or alter what precisely accords not~(' 
with the hide-bound humour which he calls his ae 
judgment? When every acute reader, upon the ), 
first sight of a pedantic licence, will be ready with. qt 
these like words to ding the book a quoit’s distance ee i 
from him:—‘“‘T hate a pupil teacher; I endure not an / 
instructor that comes to me under the wardship » “2 
of an overseeing fist. I know nothing of the licenser, | 4)! 
but that I have his own hand here for his arrogance; ; 
who shall warrant me his judgment?” “The state, 
sir,” replies the stationer: but has a quick return:— 
“The state shall be my governors, but not my critics; 
they may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser, as 
easily as this licenser may be mistaken in an author. 
This is some common stuff:” and he might add from 
Sir Francis Bacon, that “such authorized books 
are but the language of the times.” For though a 
licenser should happen to be judicious more than 
ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next _ f) 
succession, fet his very office and his commission wit 
enjoins him to let pass nothing but what is vulgarly ~~ 
received already. 

Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of 
any deceased author, though never so famous in ,, 
his lifetime, and even to this day, comes to their vA wr 
hands for licence to be printed, or reprinted, if there |/- 7 
be found in his book one sentence of a venturous, ye i 
edge, uttered in the height of zeal, (and who knows jy" 
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whether it might not be the dictate of a divine 

spirit?) yet, not suiting with every low decrepit 

humour of their own, though it were Knox himself, 

the reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will 

not pardon him their dash; the sense of that great 

man shall to all posterity be lost, for the fearful- 

__ ness, or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory 

ig" licenser. And to what an author this violence hath 

, been lately done, and in what book, of greatest 

consequence to be faithfully published, I could now 

‘instance, but shall forbear till a more convenient 

season. Yet if these things be not resented seriously 

and timely by them who have the remedy in their 

power, but that such ironmoulds as these shall 

have authority to gnaw out the choicest periods of 

exquisitest books, and to commit such a treacherous 

fraud against the orphan remainders of worthiest 

men after death, the more sorrow will belong to that 

SS race of men, whose misfortune it is to have 

' yt’ rstanding. Honerh let no man care to 

| Kirn, or care to be more than worldly wise; for 

ii certainly i in higher matters to be ignorant and sloth. 

i. ful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only 
cbf’ pleasant li life, and only in request. 

we ee as it is a particular disesteem of every knowing 

C oy rson alive, and most injurious to the written 

Pee and monuments of the dead [so to me it 

oe an undervaluing and vilifying of the whole 

Y, nation. ] I cannot set so light by all the invention, 

the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which 

is in England, as that it can be comprehended in any 

twenty capacities, ow ood soever; much less that 
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it should not pass except their superintendence be Ih 
over it, except it be sifted and strained with their | 
strainers, that it should be uncurrent a their 
manual stamp. /Truth and_u are not 
such wares as to be monopolized and PATER d in by | ie 

3 e must 4) 

not think to make a staple commodity of all vat Rut 
knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like “ \ 
our broad-cloth and our woolpacks. What is it but fs 
a servitude like that imposed by the Philistines, not 
to be allowed the sharpening of our own axes and 
coulters, but we must repair from all quarters to 
twenty licensing forges? te 

Had any one written and divulged erroneous ° 
things and scandalous to honest life, misusing and) py 
forfeiting the esteem had of his reason among menj’; ne 
if after conviction this only censure were adjudged (ur 
him, that he should never henceforth write, but what ve 
were first examined by an appointed See whose wl 
hand should be annexed to pass his credit for him, 
that now he might be safely read; it could not be { fr” 
apprehended less than a disgraceful punishment. “ 
Whence to include the whole nation, and those that 
never yet thus offended, under ous a difident and 
suspectful prohibition, may plainly be PE ee 
what a disparagement it is. So much the more ye 
whenas debtors and delinquents may walk abroad | NG 
without a keeper, but unoffensive books must not yy 
stir forth without a visible jailor in their title. Nor “™" 
is it to the common people less than a reproach; for pan 
if we be so jealous over them, as that we dare not Ln" 
trust them with an English SD phiee what do we © 
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t censure them for a giddy, vicious, and un- 
grounded people; in such a sick and weak state of 
faith and discretion, as to be able to take nothing 


hla down but through the pipe of a licenser? That this 


ay 
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is care or love of them, we cannot pretend, whenas 
in those popish places, where the laity are most 
hated and despised, the same strictness is used over 
them. Wisdom we cannot call it, because it stops 
but one breach of licence, nor that neither: whenas 
those corruptions, which it seeks to prevent, break 
in faster at other doors, which cannot be shut. 

And in conclusion it reflects to the disrepute of our 
ministers also, of whose labours we should hope 
better, and of their proficiency which their flock 
reaps by them, than that after all this light of the 
gospel which is, and is to be, and all this continual 
preaching, they should be still frequented with such 
n unprincipled, unedified, and laic rabble, as that 
the whiff of every new pamphlet should stagger 
them out of their catechism and Christian walking. 
This may have much reason to discourage the min- 
isters, when such a low conceit is had of all their 
exhortations, and the benefiting of their hearers, 
as that they are not thought fit to be turned loose 
to three sheets of paper without a licenser; that all 
the sermons, all the lectures preached, printed, 
vended in such numbers, and such volumes, as have 
now well-nigh made all other books unsaleable, should 
not be armour enough against one single Enchiridion, 
without the castle of St. Angelo of an imprimatur. 

And lest some should persuade ye, lords and 
commons, that these arguments of learned men’s 
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discouragement at this your order are mere flourishes, 
and not real, I could recount what I have seen and 
heard in other countries, where this kind of inquisi- 
tion tyrannizes; when I have sat among their learned 
men, (for that honour I had,) and been counted 
Dippy to be born in such a place of philosophic | 
freedom, as_they supposed ‘England was, while 
Tioveclecs did nothing but~berfioan~the™ servile 
condition into which learning amongst them was 
brought; that this was it which had damped the 
glory of Italian wits; that nothing had been there 
written now these many years but flattery and 
fustian. _There it was that I found and visited the 
amou »igrown old, a prisoner to the inquisi- 
tion, for thinking in astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought. And 
though I knew that England then was groaning 
loudest under the prelatical yoke, nevertheless I 
took it as a pledge of future happiness, that other 
nations were so persuaded of her liberty. 

Yet was it beyond my hope, that those worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be her 
leaders to such a deliverance, as shall never be 
forgotten by any revolution of time that this world 
hath to finish. When that was once begun, it was 
as little in my fear, that what words of complaint 
I heard among learned men of other parts uttered 
against the inquisition, the same I should hear, by 
as learned men at home, uttered in time of parliament 
against an order of licensing; and that so generally, 
that when I had disclosed myself a companion of 
their discontent, I might say, if without envy, that 
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he whom an honest questorship had endeared to the 
Sicilians, was not more by them importuned against 
Verres, than the favourable opinion which I had 
among many who honour ye, and are known and 
respected by ye, loaded me with entreaties and 
persuasions, that I would not despair to lay together 
that which just reason should bring into my mind, 
towards the removal of an undeserved thraldom 
upon learning. 

That this is not therefore the disburdening of a 
particular fancy, but the common grievance of all 
those who had prepared their minds and studies 
above the vulgar pitch, to advance truth in others, 
and from others to entertain it, thus much may 
satisfy. And in their name I shall for neither friend 
nor foe conceal what the general murmur is; that if 
it come to inquisitioning again, and licensing, and 
that we are so timorous of ourselves, and suspicious 
of all men, as to fear each book, and the shaking of 
each leaf, before we know what the contents are; 
if some who but of late were little better than silenced 
from preaching, shall come now to silence us from 
reading, except what they please, it cannot be 
guessed what is intended by some but a second tyr- 
anny over learning: and will soon put it out of 
controversy, that bishops and presbyters are the 
same to us, both name and thing. 

That those evils of pre prelaty which before from five 
or six and twenty sees were distributively charged 
upon the whole people will now light wholly upon 
learning, is not obscure to us: whenas now the pastor 
of a small unlearned parish, on the sudden shall be 
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exalted archbishop over a large diocess of books, and 
yet not remove, but keep his other cure too, a mysti- 
cal pluralist. He who but of late cried down the 
sole ordination of every novice bachelor of art, and 
denied sole jurisdiction over the simplest parish- 
ioner, shall now at home in his private chair, assume 
both these over worthiest and excellentest books, 
and ablest authors that write them. This is not the 
covenants and protestations that we have made! 
This is not to put down prelacy; this is but to cho 
an episcopacy; this is but to translate the palace 
metropolitan from one kind of dominion into another; 
this is but an old canonical sleight of commuting our 
penance. To startle thus betimes at a mere unli- 
censed pamphlet, will, after a while, be afraid of 
every conventicle, and a while after will make a 
conventicle of every Christian meeting. 

But I am certain, that a state governed by the 
rules of justice and fortitude, or a church built and 
founded upon the rock of faith and true knowledge, 
cannot be so pusillanimous. While things are yet 
not constituted in religion, that freedom of writing 
should be restrained by a discipline imitated from 
the prelates, and learned by them from the inquisition 
to shut us up all again into the breast of a licenser, 
must needs give cause of doubt and discouragement 
to all learned and religious men; who cannot but 
discern the fineness of this politic drift, and who are 
the contrivers; that while bishops were to be baited 
down, then all presses might be open; it was the 
people’s birthright and privilege in time of parlia- 
ment, it was the breaking forth of light. 
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But now the bishops abrogated and voided out of 
the church, as if our reformation sought no more, 
but to make room for others into their seats under 
another name; the episcopal arts begin to bud again; 
the cruise of truth must run no more oil; liberty of 
printing must be enthralled again, under a prelatical 
commission of twenty; the privilege of the people 
nullified; and, which is worse, the freedom of learning 
must groan again, and to her old fetters: all this 
the parliament yet sitting. Although their own late 
arguments and defences against the prelates might 
remember them, that this obstructing violence meets 
for the most part with an event utterly opposite 
to the end which it drives at: instead of suppressing 
sects and schisms, it raises them and invests them 
with a reputation: “‘The punishing of wits enhances 
their authority,” saith the Viscount St. Albans; 
“and a forbidden writing is thought to be a certain 
spark of truth, that flies up in the faces of them who 
seek to tread it out.” This order, therefore, may 
prove a nursing mother to sects, but I shall easily 
shew how it will be stepdame to truth: and first, by 
disenabling us to the maintenance of what is known 
already. 

Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith 
and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well as our 

bs and complexion. Truth is compared in scrip- 

wr, tyre toa streaming fountain; if her waters flow not 
ae in a perpetual progression, ches sicken into a muddy 
pool of conformity and tradition. A man may bea 

Y aes heretic in the truth; and if he believe things only 


bececue  t aey his pastor says so, or the assembly so deter- 
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mines, without knowing other reason, though his 
belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy. There is not any burden that some would 
gladlier Leiner en pera eR REE 
Bi smre-orther miter: There be; who knows not 

ere be? of protestants and professors, who 
live and die in as errant and implicit faith, as any 
lay papist of Loretto. 

A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to 
his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entangled, 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all myste- 
ries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What should he do? Fain he would have 
the name to be religious, fain he would bear up with 
his neighbours in that. What does he therefore, but 
resolves to give over toiling, and to find himself out 
some factor, to whose care and credit he may commit 
the whole managing of his religious affairs; some 
divine of note and estimation that must be. To him 
he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his 
religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody; 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his 
religion; esteems his associating with him a sufficient 
evidence and commendatory of his own piety. .So 
that a man may say his religion is now no more 
-within himself, but is become a dividual moveable, 
and-goes and comes near him, according as that good 
“man frequents the house. He entertains him, gives 
him gifts, feasts him, lodges him; his religion comes 
home at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sump- 
tuously laid to sleep; rises, is saluted, and after the 
malmsey, or some well-spiced bruage, and better 
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breakfasted, than He whose morning appetite would 
have gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at eight, and 
leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading all 
day without his religion. 

Another sort there be, who when they hear that 
all things shall be ordered, all things regulated and 
settled; nothing written but what passes through 
the custom-house of certain publicans that have 
the tonnaging and poundaging of all free-spoken 
truth, will straight give themselves up into your 
hands, make them and cut them out what religion 
ye please: there be delights, there be recreations and 
jolly pastimes, that will fetch the day about from 
sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightful 
dream. What need they torture their heads with 
that which others have taken so strictly, and so 
unalterably into their own purveying? These are 
the fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our 
knowledge will bring forth among the people. How 
goodly, and how to be wished were such an obedient 
unanimity as this! What a fine conformity would 
it starch us all into! Doubtless a staunch and solid 
piece of framework, as any January could freeze 
together. 

Nor much better will be the consequence even 
among the clergy themselves: it is no new thing 
never heard of before, for a parochial minister, who 
has his reward, and is at his Hercules’ pillars in a 
warm benefice, to be easily inclinable, if he have 
nothing else that may rouse up his studies, to finish 
his circuit in an English Concordance and a topic 
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folio, the gatherings and savings of a sober graduate- 
ship, a Harmony and a Catena, treading the constant 
round of certain common doctrinal heads, attended 
with their uses, motives, marks and means; out of 
which, as out of an alphabet or sol-fa, by forming and 
transforming, joining and disjoining variously, a 
little bookcraft, and two hours’ meditation, might 
furnish him unspeakably to the performance of more 
than a weekly charge of sermoning: not to reckon 
up the infinite helps of interliniaries, breviaries, 
synopses, and other loitering gear. But as for the 
multitude of sermons ready printed and piled up, 
on every text that is not difficult, our London trading 
St. Thomas in his vestry, and add to boot St. Martin 
and St. Hugh, have not within their hallowed limits 
more vendible ware of all sorts ready made: so that 
penury he never need fear of pulpit provision, having 
where so plenteously to refresh his magazine. But 
if his rear and flanks be not impaled, if his back door 
be not secured by the rigid licenser, but that a bold 
book may now and then issue forth, and give the 
assault to some of his old collections in their trenches, 
it will concern him then to keep waking, to stand in 
watch, to set good guards and sentinels about his 
received opinions, to walk the round and counter- 
round with his fellow-inspectors, fearing lest any of 
his flock be seduced who also then would be better 
instructed, better exercised, and disciplined. And 
God send that the fear of this diligence, which must 
then be used, do not make us affect the laziness of a 
licensing church! 

For if we be sure we are in the right, and do not 
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hold the truth guiltily, which becomes not, if we 
ourselves condemn not our own weak and frivolous 
teaching, and the people for an untaught and irrelig- 
ious gadding route; what can be more fair, than 
when a man judicious, learned, and of a conscience, 
for aught we know, as good as theirs that taught 
us what we know, shall not privily from house to 
house, which is more dangerous, but openly by 
writing, publish to the world what his opinion is, 
what his reasons, and wherefore that which is now 
thought cannot be sound? Christ urged it as where- 
with to justify himself, that he preached in public; 
yet writing is more public than preaching; and more 
easy to refutation if need be, there being so many 
whose business and profession merely it is to be the 
champions of truth; which if they neglect, what can 
be imputed but their sloth or inability? 

Thus much we are hindered and disinured by this 
course of licensing towards the true knowledge of 
what we seem to know. For how much it hurts and 
hinders the licensers themselves in the calling of their 
ministry, more than any secular employment, if they 
will discharge that office as they ought, so that of 
necessity they must neglect either the one duty or 
the other, I insist not, because it is a particular, but 
leave it to their own conscience, how they will decide 
it there. 

There is yet behind of what I purposed to lay open, 
the incredible loss and detriment that this plot of 
licensing puts us to, more than if some enemy at sea 
should stop up all our havens, and ports, and creeks; 
it hinders and retards the importation of our richest 
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merchandise,—truth: nay, it was first established _ 


and put in practice by anti-christian malice and, 
mystery, or set purpose to extinguish, if it weft” 
possible, the Tight of feformation, and to settle false. 
ood; little differing from that policy wherewit Ags 
the Turk upholds his Alcoran, by the prohibiting of ( 
printing. It is not denied, but gladly confessed, we 
are to send our thanks and vows to heaven, louder 
than most of nations, for that great measure ofl 
truth which we enjoy, especially in those main points 
between us and the pope, with his appurtenances 
the prelates: but he who thinks we are to pitch our ; per 
tent here, and have attained the utmost prospect of . 
reformation that the mortal glass wherein we con- wi 
template can shew us, till we come to beatific vision, 
that man by this very opinion declares that he is | 
et. farshort of truth. | Jy" 
uth indeed came once into the world with her -“ 
ivine master, and was a perfect shape most glorious Mor 
to look on: but when he ascended, and his apostles” Vy 
after him were laid asleep, then straight arose a 
wicked race of deceivers, who, as that story goes of Jy 
the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how 
they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgi ve 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, \\\* 
and scattered them to the four winds. From that: 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as 
durst appear, imitating the careful search that Isis 
made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb still as they could 
find them. We have not yet found them all, lords and 
commons, nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second 2 
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coming; he shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these 
licensing prohibitions to stand at every place of 
opportunity forbidding and disturbing them that 
continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies 
to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We boast our light; but if we look not wisely on 
the sun itself, it smites us into darkness. Who can 
discern those planets that are oft combust, and those 
stars of brightest magnitude that rise and set with 
the sun, until the opposite motion of their orbs bring 
them to such a place in the firmament, where they 
may be seen evening or morning? The light which 
we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring 
on, but by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a 
priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and the removing 
him from off the presbyterian shoulders, that will 
make us a happy nation: no; if other things as great 
in the church, and in the rule of life both economical 
and political, be not looked into and reformed, we 
have looked so long upon the blaze that Zuingliu 
and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we are 
stark blind. 

There be who perpetually complain of schisms 
and sects, and make it such a calamity that any man 
dissents from their maxims. It is their own pride 
and ignorance which causes the disturbing, who 
neither will hear with meekness, nor can convince, 
yet all must be suppressed which is not found in their 
Syntagma. They are the troublers, they are the 
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dividers of unity, who neglect and permit not others 
to unite those dissevered pieces, which are yet want- 
ing to the body of truth. To be still searching what 
we know not, by what we know, still closing up 
truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body is 
homogeneal, and proportional,) this is the golden 
rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes 
up the best harmony in a church; not the forced and 
outward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardl 
divided minds. \" 
Lords and commons of England! consider wh 
nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors: a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtile 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to.’ 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deepest 
sciences have been so ancient, and so eminent among 
us, that writers of good antiquity and able judgment 
have been persuaded, that even the school of Pythag- 
oras, and the Persian wisdom, took beginning from 
the old philosophy of this island. And that wise 
and civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed 
once here for Cesar, preferred the natural wits of 
Britain before the laboured studies of the French. 
Nor is it for nothing that the grave and frugal 
Transylvanian sends out yearly from as far as the 
mountainous borders of Russia, and beyond the 
Hercynian wilderness, not their youth, but their 
staid men, to learn our language and our theological 
arts. Yet that which is above all this, the favour 
and the love of Heaven, we have great argument to 
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think in a peculiar manner propitious and p pending=22V 
towards us. Why else was this nation chosen before 
any other, that out of her, as out of Sion, should be 
proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings and 
trumpet of reformation to all Europe? And had 
it not been the obstinate perverseness of our prelates 
against the divine and admirable spirit of Wickliffe, 
to suppress him as a schismatic and innovator, 
perhaps neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerome, 
no, nor the name of Luther or of Calvin, had been 
ever known: the glory of reforming all our neigh- 
bours had been completely ours. But now, as our 
obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the 
matter, we are become hitherto the latest and the 
backwardest scholars, of whom God offered to have 
made us the teachers. 

Now once again by all concurrence of signs, and 
by the general instinct of holy and devout men, as 
they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great period 
in his church, even to the reforming of reformation 
itself; what does he then but reveal himself to his 
servants, and as his manner is, first to his English- 
men? I say, as his manner is, first to us, though we 
mark not the method of his counsels, and are un- 
worthy. Behold now this vast city, a city of ref- 
uge, the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and 
surrounded with his protection; the shop of war 
hath not there more anvils and hammers working, 
to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleagured truth, than there 
be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious 
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lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation: others 
as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the 
force of reason and convincement. 

What could a man require more from a nation 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge? Wha 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, 
but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing 
people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies?\ 
We reckon more than five months yet to harvest; 
there need not be five weeks, had we but eyes to 
lift up, the fields are white already. Where there is 
much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. Under 
these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong 
the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and 
understanding, which God hath stirred up in this 
city. What some lament of, we rather should rejoice 
at, should rather praise this pious forwardness among 
men, to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion 
into their own hands again. A little generous pru- 
dence, a little forbearance of one another, and some 
grain of charity might win all these diligencies to 
join and unite into one general and brotherly search 
after truth; could we but forego this prelatical 
tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian 
liberties into canons and precepts of men. I doubt 
not, if some great and worthy stranger should come 
among us, wise to discern the mould and temper of a 
people, and how to govern it, observing the high 
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saint ( ‘Kreopaditieg’ : 


hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended 


thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance of truth 
and freedom, but that he would cry out as Pyrrhus 
did, admiring the Roman docility and courage, “If 
such were my Epirots, I would not despair the great- 
est design that could be attempted to make a church 
or kingdom happy.” 

Yet these are the men cried out against for schis- 


matics and sectaries, as if, while the temple of the 
‘Lord was building, some cutting, some squaring the 


marble, others hewing the cedars, there should be a 
sort of irrational men, who could not consider there 
must be many schisms and many dissections made 
in the quarry and in the timber ere the house of 
God can be built. And when every stone is laid 
artfully together, it cannot be united into a con- 
tinuity, it can but be contiguous in this world: 
neither can every piece of the building be of one form; 
nay, rather the perfection consists in this, that out 
of many moderate varieties and brotherly dissimili- 
tudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises the 
goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends 
the whole pile and structure. 

Let us therefore be more considerate builders, 
more wise in spiritual architecture, when great ref- 
ormation is expected. For now the time seems 
come, wherein Moses, the great prophet, may sit in 
heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious 
wish of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy elders, 
but all the Lord’s people, are become prophets. No 
marvel then though some men, and some good men 
too perhaps, but young in goodness, as Joshua then 
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was, envy them. They fret, and out of their own 
weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and sub- 
divisions will undo us. The adversary again ap- 
plauds, and waits the hour: when they have branched 
themselves out, saith he, small enough into parties 
and partitions, then will be our time. Fool! he sees 
not the firm root, out of which we all grow, though 
into branches; nor will beware, until he see our 
small divided maniples cutting through at every 
angle of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade. And 
that we are to hope better of all these supposed sects 
and schisms, and that we shall not need that solici- 
tude, honest perhaps, though overtimorous, of them 
that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh in the end at 
those malicious applauders of our differences, I have 
these reasons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and 
blocked about, her navigable river infested, inroads 
and incursions round, defiance and battle oft ru- 
moured to be marching up, even to her walls and 
suburb trenches; that then the people, or the greater 
part, more than at other times, wholly taken up 
with the study of highest and most important matters 
to be reformed, should be disputing, reasoning, 
reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity and 
admiration, things not before discoursed or written 
of, argues first a singular good will, contentedness, 
and confidence in your prudent foresight, and safe 
government, lords and commons; and from thence 
derives itself to a gallant bravery and well-grounded 
contempt of their enemies, as if there were no small 
number of as great spirits among us, as his was who, 
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when Rome was nigh besieged by Hannibal, being 
in the city, bought that piece of ground at no cheap 
rate whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own 
regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of our 
happy success and victory. For as in a body when 
the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not 
only to vital, but to rational faculties, and those in 
the acutest and the pertest operations of wit and 
subtlety, it argues in what good plight and constitu- 
tion the body is; so when the cheerfulness of the 
people is so sprightly up, as that it has not only where- 
with to guard well its own freedom and safety, but 
to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and sublim- 
est points of controversy and new invention, it 
betokens us not degenerated,:nor drooping to a fatal 
decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs, and wax young 
again, entering the glorious ways of truth and pros- 
perous virtue, destined to become great and honour- 
able in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind 
a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks: methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full midday beam; purging and unscaling her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms. 
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What should ye do then, should ye suppress all 
this flowery crop of knowledge and new light sprung 
up and yet springing daily in this city? Should ye 
set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers over it, to 
bring a famine upon our minds again, when we shall 
know nothing but what is measured to us by their 
bushel? Believe it, lords and commons! they who 
counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as bid 
ye suppress yourselves; and I will soon show how. 
If it be desired to know the immediate cause of all 
this free writing and free speaking, there cannot be 
assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and 
humane government; it is the liberty, lords and 
commons, which your own valorous and happy 
counsels have purchased us; liberty which is the 
nurse of all great wits: this is that which hath rarified 
and enlightened our spirits like the influence of 
heaven: this is that which hath enfranchised, en- 
larged, and lifted up our apprehensions degrees above 
themselves. Ye cannot make us now less capable, 
less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless 
ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the 
lovers, less the founders of our true liberty. We can 
grow ignorant again, brutish, formal, and slavish, 
as ye found us; but you then must first become 
that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, and 
tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have freed 
us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our 
thoughts more erected to the search and expectation 
of greatest and exactest things, is the issue of your 
own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot suppress 
that unless ye reinforce an abrogated and merciless 
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law, that fathers may dispatch at will their own 
children. And who shall then stick closest to ye and 
excite others? Not he who takes up arms for coat 
and conduct, and his four nobles of Danegelt. Al- 
though I dispraise not the defence of just immunities, 
yet love my peace better, if that were all. Give me 
the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties. 

What would be best advised then, if it be found so 
hurtful and so unequal to suppress opinions for the 
newness or the unsuitableness to a customary ac- 
ceptance, will not be my task to say; I shall only 
repeat what I have learned from one of your own 
honourable number, a right noble and pious lord, 
who had he not sacrificed his life and fortunes to the 
church and commonwealth, we had not now missed 
and bewailed a worthy and undoubted patron of this 
argument. Ye know him, I am sure; yet I for 
honour’s sake, and may it be eternal to him, shall 
name him, the Lord Brook. He writing of episcopacy, 
and by the way treating of sects and schisms, left 
ye his vote, or rather now the last words of his dying 
charge, which I know will ever be of dear and 
honoured regard with ye, so full of meekness and 
breathing charity, that next to His last testament, 
who bequeathed love and peace to his disciples, I 
cannot call to mind where I have read or heard words 
more mild and peaceful. He there exhorts us to hear 
with patience and humility those, however they be 
miscalled, that desire to live purely, in such a use 
of God’s ordinances, as the best guidance of their 
conscience gives them, and to tolerate them, though 
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in some disconformity to ourselves. The book itself 
will tell us more at large, being published to the 
world, and dedicated to the parliament by him, who 
both for his life and for his death deserves, that what 
advice he left be not laid by without perusal. 

And now the time in special is, by privilege to 
write and speak what may help to the further dis- 
cussing of matters in agitation. The temple of Janus, 
with his two controversial faces, might now not 
unsignificantly be set open. And though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth 
put to the worse, in a free and open encounter? Her 
confuting is the best and surest suppressing. He who 
hears what praying there is for light and clear knowl- 
edge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline 
of Geneva, framed and fabricated already to our 
hands. 

Yet when the new light which we beg for shines 
in upon us, there be who envy and oppose, if it come 
not first in at their casements. What a collusion is 
this, whenas we are exhorted by the wise man to 
use diligence, “to seek for wisdom as for hidden 
treasures,” early and late, that another order shall 
enjoin us, to know nothing but by statute? When a 
man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the 
deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his 
findings in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons 
as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
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objections in his way, calls out his adversary into 
the plain, offers him the advantage of wind and 
sun, if he please, only that he may try the matter by 
dint of argument; for his opponents then to skulk, 
to lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 
licensing where the challenger should pass, though 
it be valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness 
and cowardice in the wars of truth. For who knows 
not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty; she 
needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to 
make her victorious; those are the shifts and the 
defences that error uses against her power: give 
her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, 
for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, 
who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound, but then rather she turns herself into: all 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice 
according to the time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, 
until she be adjured into her own likeness. 

Yet is it not impossible that she may have more 
shapes than one? What else is all that rank of things 
indifferent, wherein truth may be on this side, or on 
the other, without being unlike herself? What but 

vain shadow else is the abolition of “those ordi- 
\ihidnces, that hand-writing nailed to the cross?’ What 
great purchase is this Christian liberty which Paul 

» ® so often boasts of? His doctrine is, that he who eats 
a or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do 

either to the Lord. How many other things might @ 

be tolerated in peace, and left to conscience, had we _® 
but charity, and were it not the chief stronghold of 
a our hypocrisy to be ever judging one another? I fear 


we 
Ay* \ wr, ) 
Mee cl 
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yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a ae 
slavish print upon our necks; the ghost of a dlinen 
decency/ yet haunts us. We stumble, and are im- 
patient at the least dividing of one visible congrega- 
tion from another, though it be not in fundamentals; 
and through our forwardness to suppress, and our 
backwardness to recover, any enthralled piece of 
truth out of the gripe of custom, we care not to keep 
truth separated from truth, which is the fiercest rent 
and disunion of all. We do not see that while we 
still affect by all means a rigid external formality, 
we may as soon fall again into a gross conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of “wood 
and hay and stubble” forced and frozen together, 
which is more to the sudden degenerating of a church 
than many subdichotomies of petty schisms. 

Not that I can think well of every light separation; 
or that all in a church is to be expected “gold and 
silver, and precious stones:” it is not possible for 
man to sever the wheat from the tares, the good fish 
from the other fry; that must be the angels’ ministry 
at the end of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of 
one mind, as who looks they should be? this doubt- 
less is more wholesome, more prudent, and more 
Christian, that many be tolerated rather than all 
compelled. I mean not tolerated popery, and open 
superstition, which as it extirpates all religions and 
civil supremacies, so itself should be extirpate, 
provided first that all charitable and compassionate 
means be used to win and regain the weak and the 
misled: that also which is impious or evil absolutely 
either against faith or manners, no law can possibly 
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permit, that intends not to unlaw itself: but those 
neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, 
are what I speak of, whether in some point of doctrine 
or of discipline, which though they may be many, 
yet need not interrupt the unity of spirit, if we could 
but find among us the bond of peace. 

In the meanwhile, if any one would write, and 
bring his helpful hand to the slow-moving reformation 
which we labour under, if truth have spoken to him 
before others, or but seemed at least to speak, who 
hath so bejesuited us, that we should trouble that 
man with asking licence to do so worthy a deed; and 
not consider this, that if it come to prohibiting, there 
is not aught more likely to be prohibited than truth 
itself: whose first appearance to our eyes, bleared 
and dimmed with prejudice and custom, is more 
unsightly and unplausible than many errors; even 
as the person is of many a great man slight and con- 
temptible to see to. And what do they tell us vainly 
of new opinions, when this very opinion of theirs, that 
none must be heard but whom they like, is the worst 
and newest opinion of all others; and is the chief 
cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, and 
true knowledge is kept at distance from us; besides 
yet a greater danger which is in it. For when God 
shakes a kingdom, with strong and healthful com- 
motions, to a general reforming, it is not untrue that 
many sectaries and false teachers are then busiest 
in seducing. 


ut yet more true it is, that God then raises to his 
ilities, and more than com- 


mon industry, not only to look back and revive what 
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hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enlightened steps in the dis- 
covery of truth: For such is the order of God’s 
eee us to dispense and deal out by 
egrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes es may best _ 
sustain it. Neither is God appointed and confined, 
where and out of what place these his chosen shall 
be first heard to speak; for he sees not as man sees, 
chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote 
ourselves again to set places and assemblies, and 
outward callings of men; planting our faith one while 
in the old convocation house; and another while in 
the chapel at Westminster; when all the faith and 
religion that shall be there canonized, is not sufficient 
without plain convincement, and the charity of 
patient instruction, to supple the least bruise of 
conscience, to edify the meanest Christian, who 
desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the letter of 
human trust, for all the number of voices that can 
be there made; no, though Harry the Seventh him- 
self there, with all his liege tombs about him, should 
lend them voices from the dead to swell their number. 
And if the men be erroneous who appear to be the 
leading schismatics, what withholds us but our sloth, 
our self-will, and distrust in the right cause, that we 
‘do not give them gentle meetings and gentle dis- 
missions, that we debate not and examine the matter 
thoroughly with liberal and frequent audience; if 
not for their sakes yet for our own? Seeing no man 
who hath tasted learning, but will confess the many 
ways of profiting by those who, not contented with 
stale receipts, are able to manage and set forth new 
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positions to the world. And were they but as the 
dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion 
they may yet serve to polish and brighten the ar- 
moury of truth, even for that respect they were not 
utterly to be cast away. But if they be of those 
whom God hath fitted for the special use of these 
times with eminent and ample gifts, and those per- 
haps neither among the priests, nor among the phar- 
isees, and we, in the haste of a precipitant zeal, shall 
make no distinction, but resolve to stop their mouths, 
because we-fear they come with new and dangerous 
opinions, as we commonly forejudge them ere we 
understand them; ho less than woe to us, while, 
thinking thus to defend the gospel, we are found 
the persecutors! 

There have been not a few since the beginning of 
this parliament, both of the presbytery and others, 
who by their unlicensed books to the contempt of 
an imprimatur first broke that triple ice clung about 
our hearts, and taught the people to see day; I hope 
that none of those were the persuaders to renew upon 
us this bondage, which they themselves have wrought 
so much good by contemning. But if neither the 
check that Moses gave to young Joshua, nor the 
countermand which our Saviour gave to young John, 
who was so ready to prohibit those whom he thought 
unlicensed, be not enough to admonish our elders 
how unacceptable to God their testy mood of pro- 
hibiting is; if neither their own remembrance what 
evil hath abounded in the church by this lett of 
licensing, and what good they themselves have begun 
by transgressing it, be not enough, but that they will 
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persuade and execute the most Dominican part of 
Je UNTRCS us, and are already with one foot 
in the stirrup so active at suppressing, it would be 
no unequal distribution in the first place to suppress 
the suppressors themselves; whom the change of 
their condition hath puffed up, more than their late 
experience of harder times hath made wise. 

And as for regulating the press, let no man think 
to have the honour of advising ye better than your- 
selves have done in that order published next before 
this, ““That no book be printed, unless the printer’s 
and the author’s name, or at least the printer’s be 
registered.”” Those which otherwise come forth, if 
they be found mischievous and libellous, the fire and 
the executioner will be the timeliest and the most 
effectual remedy that man’s prevention can use. 
For this authentic Spanish policy of licensing books, 
if I have said aught, will prove the most unlicensed 
book itself within a short while; and was the imme- 
diate image of a star-chamber decree to that purpose 
made in those times when that court did the rest of 
those her pious works, for which she is now fallen 
from the stars with Lucifer. Whereby ye may guess 
what kind of state prudence, what love of the people, 
what care of religion or good manners there was at 
the contriving, although with singular hypocrisy 
it pretended to bind books to their good behaviour. 
And how it got the upper hand of your precedent 
order so well constituted before, if we may believe 
those men whose profession gives them cause to in- 
quire most, it may be doubted there was in it the 
fraud of some old patentees and monopolizers, in the 
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trade of bookselling; who, under pretence of the poor 
in their company not to be defrauded, and the just 
retaining of each man his several copy, (which God 
forbid should be gainsaid,) brought divers glossing 
colours to the house, which were indeed but colours, 
and serving to no end except it be to exercise a su- 
periority over their neighbours; men who do not 
therefore labour in an honest profession, to which 
learning is indebted, that they should be made other 
men’s vassals. Another end is thought was aimed at 
by some of them in procuring by petition this order, 
that having power in their hands, malignant books 
might the easier escape abroad, as the event shows. 
But of these sophisms and elenchs of merchandise 
I skill not: this I know, that errors in a good govern- 
ment and in a bad are equally almost incident; for 
what magistrate may not be misinformed, and feces 
the sooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into the 
power of a few? But to redress willingly and speedily 
what hath been erred, and in highest authority to 
esteem a plain advertisement more than others have 
done a sumptuous bride, is a virtue (honoured lords 
and commons!) answerable to your highest actions, 
and whereof none can participate but greatest and 
wisest men. 
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How ha were it for this frail, and as it may Nth 

called mortal life of man, since all earthly in oun 
which have the name of good and convenient in ou 


daily use, are withal so cumbersome and full of 


trouble, if knowledge, yet which is the best and light- 
/7 somest SossenON erie mind, were, as the common 
saying is, no burden;/and that what it wanted of 
being a load to any part of the body, it did not with 
a heavy advantage overlay upon the spirit! For not 
to speak of that knowledge that rests in the contem- 
plation of natural causes and dimensions, which must 
needs be a lower wisdom, as the object is low, certain 
it is, that he who hath obtained in more than the 
scantiest measure to know anything distinctly of 
God, and of his true worship, and what is infallibly 
good and happy in the state of man’s life, what in 
itself evil and miserable, though vulgarly not so es- 
teemed; he that hath obtained to know this, the only 
high valuable wisdom indeed, remembering also that 
God, even to a strictness, requires the improvement 
of these his entrusted gifts, cannot but sustain a sorer 
burden of mind, and more pressing, than any sup- 
portable toil or weight which the body can labour 
under, how and in what manner he shall dispose and 
employ those sums of knowledge and illumination, 


which God hath sent him into this world to tragey 


yar ' ENTREE Tin) NN ae: 
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a with And that which aggravates the burden more, 

y4 ’VGsy that, having received amongst his allotted parcels 
‘| «* certain precious truths, of such an orient lustre as 
“no diamond can equal, which nevertheless he has in 


charge to put off at any cheap rate, yea, for nothing 
to them that will! the great merchants of this world, 
fearing that this course would soon discover and dis- 
grace the false glitter of their deceitful wares, where- 
with they abuse the people, like poor Indians with 


foreseeing, though they cannot but testify of truth, 
and the excellency of that heavenly traffic which 
they bring, against what opposition or danger soever, 
yet needs must it sit heavily upon their spirits, that 
“being, in God’s prime intention and their own, se- 


NY) i dected_heralds of peace, and dispensers of treasure 
in 


o 
EY 
co » peace, they find in the discharge of their commission, 
» © wthat they are made the greatest variance and offence, 
We ‘a very sword and fire both in house and city over 
the whole earth. is is that which the sad prophet 
Jeremiah laments: ““Wo is me, my mother, that 
thou hast borne me, a man of strife and contention!”” 
And although divine inspiration must certainly have 


been sweetie Mee ancient prophets, yet the irk- 


ro bik | 
tobe ee 
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ee ai, without price, to them that have no 
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someness of that truth which they brought was so 
unpleasant unto them, that everywhere they call it 
a burden. Yea, that mysterious book of revelation, 
which the great evangelist was bid to eat, as it had 
been some eye-brightening electuary of knowledge 
and foresight, though it were sweet in his mouth, 
and in the learning, it was bitter in Wis belly, bitte; 
in the denouncing. Nor was this hid from the wise 


V poet Sophocles, who in that place of his tragedy 


a 


ere Tiresias is called to resolve king CEdipus in a 


mi matter which he knew would be grievous, brings 


L 


him in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than 


other men. For surely to every good and peaceabla we” 
ge it must in nature needs be a hateful thing ta, : 


e the displeaser and molester of thousands; much 
etter would it like him doubtless to be the messenger 
of gladness and contentment, which is his chief in- 
tended business to all mankind, but that_they resist 
and oppose their own true happiness] But when God 


commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous)\) B 
or a jarring blast, it lies not in_man’s will what hew pat 


shall say, or what he shall conceal. {If he shall think 
to be silent as Jeremiah did, because of the reproach 
and derision he met with daily, “And all his familiar 
friends watched for his halting,” to be revenged on 
him for speaking the truth, he would be forced to 
confess as he confessed: “His word was in my heart 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones; I was weary 


with forbearing, and could not stay.” Which might/ 


(cose 
jabs 


that are sharply spoken or vehemently written as: 


teach these times not suddenly to condemn all things 


proceeding out of stomach, virulence, and ill-nature;: 


, + 


| 
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but to consider rather, that if the prelates have leave 
to say the worst that can be said, or do the worst 
that can be done, while they strive to keep to them- 
selves, to their great pleasure and commodity, those 
,” things which they ought to render up} no man can 
be justly offended with him that shall endeavour to 
impart and bestow, without any gain to himself, 


those sharp but saving words whi ld be a terror 
nd a torment in him to keep. For me, I have 


etermined to lay up as the best treasure and solace 
\ Of a good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, the honest 
° liberty of free speech from my youth, where I shall 
aay it available in so dear a concernment as the 
hurch’s good. For if I be, either by disposition or 
hat other cause, too inquisitive, or suspicious of 
YEmyself and mine own doings, who can help it? But 
meats I foresee, that should the church be brought 
8 under heavy oppression, and God have given me 
K ability the while to reason against that man that 
ae should be the author of so foul a deed; or should 
y “she; by blessing from above on the industry and 
‘courage of faithful men, change this her distracted 
| estate into better days, without the least furtherance 
or contribution of those few talents, which God at 
that present had lent me; I foresee what stories I 
should hear within myself, all my life after, of dis- 
courage and reproach. Timorous a and ungrateful, 

the church of God is now again at t 1 at the foot of her ly 
insulting enemies at mat- 
ters it for thee, or they bewailing? When time was, 
thou couldst not find a syllable of all that thou hast 
read, or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet ease 
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and leisure was given thee for thy retired thoughts, 
out of the sweat of other men. Thou hast the dili- ¢ 
gence, the parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
subject were to be adorned or beautified; butf when 
the cause of God and his church was to be pleaded; 
for which purpose that tongue was given thee whic 
thou hast, God listened if he could hear thy voice 
among his zealous servants, but thou wert dumb as 
a_beast; from henceforward be that which thine own’ 
brutish silence hath made thee. Or else I should 
have heard on the other ear: Slothful, and ever to 
be set light by, the church hath now overcome her 
late distresses after the unwearied labours of many 
her true servants that stood up in her defence; thou | 
also wouldst take upon thee to share amongst them “’, - 
of their joy: but wherefore thou? Where canst thou ; 
shew any word or deed of thine which might have \f, 
hastened her peace? Whatever thou dost now talk, i ts 
or write, or look, is the alms of other men’s active 
prudence and zeal. Dare not now to say or do any- , © 
thing better than thy former sloth and infancy; or/ Anh 
if thou darest, thou dost impudently to make a” \ 
thrifty purchase of boldness to thyself, out of the te 
v, painful merits of other men; what before was thy | ve 
sin is now thy duty, to be abject and worthless. d 
"These, and such-like lessons as these, I know would i 
have been my matins duly, and my even-song. But_-— 
now by this little diligence, mark what a privilege | «/ 
I have gained with good men and saints, to claim Ge 
my right of lamenting the tribulations of the church,¥ 
if she should suffer, when others, that have ventured \iu; 


nothing for her sake, have not the honour to be” - 
( 


pectin hu Y 


ot e me (as 
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jv’ admitted mourners. But if she lift up her drooping 
head and prosper, among those that have something 

more than wished her welfare, I have my charter and 
freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs. Concerning 
therefore this wayward subject against prelaty, the 
touching whereof is so distasteful and disquietous 
ojaynumber of men, as by what hath been said I 

ne ay deserve of charitable readers to be credited, that 
er neither envy nor gall hath entered me upon this 
won ntroversy, but the enforcement of conscience only, 
and a preventive fear lest the omitting of this duty 
<A should be against me, when I would store up to my- 
self the good provision of peaceful hours: so, lest it 
should be still imputed to me, as I have found it 

ath been, that some self-pleasing humour of vain- 

\ “glory hath incited me to contest with men of high 

J ae /\ estimation, now while green years are upon my head; 
y from this needless surmisal I shall hope to dissuade 
‘< the intelligent and equal auditor, if I can but say 
oc ly that which in this exigent behoves me; 
hough I would be heard only, if it might be, by 

an ‘the elegant and learned reader, to whom principally 
for a while I shall beg leave I may address myself. 

him it will be no new thing, though I tell him 
le at if I hunted after praise, by the ostentation of 
i) e ee and learning, I should not write thus out of mine 
Wi own season when I have neither yet completed to 
: {my mind the full circle of my private studies, al- 


(ve, though I complain not of any insufficiency to the 

a matter in| hand;~or were [ ready to my wishes, it 

v1, were a-folly to commit anything elaborately com- 

ie posed A the careless and interrupted listening of 
A ds suet ; 

QV ie \ 

\n V7 
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these tumultuous times. Next, if I were wise only" ae we 
to my own ends, I would certainly take such a sub- 

ject as of itself might catch applause, whereas this , ‘4 - 
hath all the disadvantages on the contrary, and such ? Be 
a subject as the publishing whereof might be delayed ”’ 

at pleasure, and time enough to pencil it over with he ml 
all the curious touches of art, even to the perfection 

of a faultless picture; whenas in this argument the (/ 

not deferring is of great moment to the good speed- ht 
ing, that if solidity have leisure to do her office, art 
cannot have much. Lastly, I should not choose this ne 
manner of writing, wherein knowing myself inferior 

to myself, led by the genial power of nature to an- ie 
other task, I have the use, as I may account, but of 7 wi) 
my left hand. And though I shall be foolish in say- y 
ing more to this purpose, yet, since it will be such a 
folly, as wisest men go about to commit, having only 
confessed and so committed, I may trust with more ray 4 
reason, because with more folly, to have courteous * (\’' 
pardon. For although a poet, soaring in the high — 
reason of his fancies, with his garland and singing J a 
robes about him, might, without apology, speak more ¢ | 
of himself than I mean to do; yet for me sitting here (“4 
below in the cool element of prose, a mortal thing i 
among many readers of no empyreal conceit, to ven- Hi at 
ture and divulge unusual things of myself, I shall 1 
petition to the gentler sort, it may not be envy to 

me. I must say, therefore, that after I had for my 

first years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my 9 ls 
father, (whom God recompense!) been exercised to 

the tongues, and some sciences, as my age would lof 


suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, both at home 


jar 
eS Vie 


At 
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Paik as at the schools, it was found that whether aught 
Ww 


as imposed me by them that had the overlooking, 
or betaken to of mine own choice in English, or other 
tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly by this latter, 
the style, by certain vital signs it had, was likely to 


AG But much latelier in the private academies of 
I 


aly, whither I was favoured to resort, perceiving 
ni some trifles which I had in memory, composed 
at under twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 


ee every one must give some proof of his wit and 
r 


a 


eading there,) met with acceptance above what was 
looked for; and other things, which I had shifted in 
scarcity Af books and conveniences to patch up 
amongst them, were received with written encomi- 
ums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow on 

en of this side the Alps; I began thus far to assent 


_ 


‘ea. to them and divers of my friends here at homes, * Ie 


i 
wo 


d not less to an inward prompting which now grew( 
daily upon me, that by labour and it intense study, , 


(which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined = 


with the ee propensity of nature{T might perhaps 
leave something so written to aftertimes, as they 
should not willingly let it die.} These thoughts at” — 
once possessed me, and these other; that if I were cer- _ L” 
tain to write as men buy leases, for three lives and? 
downward, there ought no regard be sooner had 
than to God’s glory, by the honour and instruction 

of my country. For which cause, and not only for 
that I knew it would be hard to arrive at the second 
rank among the Latins, I applied myself to that 
resolution, which Ariosto followed against the per- 
suasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and art I 
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could unite to the ado ning of my native tongue; Cee 
not to make verbal curiosities the end, (that were a- 
toilsome vanity,) but to be an interpreter and relater 
of the best and sagest things among mine own citizens 
throughout this island in the mother dialect. That 
what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, 
or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old did for 
their country, I, in my proportion, with this over and 
above, of being a Christian, might do for mine; not 4s je 
caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps I ie 
could attain to that, but content with these British 
islands as my world; whose fortune hath hitherto ¥? 
been, that if the Athenians, as some say, made their “” st 
small deeds great and renowned by their eloquent ~ 

4 riters, England hath had her noble achievements 

made small by the unskilful handling of monks and 

mechanics. 
Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem 

too profuse to give any certain account of what the 

mind at home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, 

hath liberty to propose to herself, though of highest 

hope and hardest attempting; whether that epic form 

whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other a 

two of Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book 

of Job a brief model: or whether the rules of Aristotle’ (y// 

herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, A 

which in them that know art, and use judgment, is : 

no transgression, but an enriching of art: and lastly, kf 
what king or knight, before the conquest, might be 
chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian 

hero. And as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his 

choice whether he would command him to write of 
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i expedition against the Infidels, or Belisa- 


“riug/against the Goths, or Charlemain against the 
‘Vombards; if to the instinct of nature and the em- 


there be nothing adverse in our climate, or the fate 
of this age, it haply would be no rashness, from an 
equal diligence and inclination, to present the like 
offer in our own ancient stories; or whether those 
dramatic constitutions, wherein Sophocles and Eu- 
di ripides reign, shall be found more doctrinal and 
_/%exemplary to a nation. The scripture also affords us 
ie a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, 
consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as 

Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalypse of St. 
‘wJohn is the majestic image of a high and stately 

Y% ' tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn 
scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies: and this my opinion the 
grave authority of Pareus, commenting that book, 
is sufficient to confirm. Or if occasion shall lead, to 
imitate those magnific odes and hymns, wherein 
Pindarus and Callimachus are in most things worthy, 
4,“ some others in their frame judicious, in their matter 
wh most an end faulty. But those frequent songs 
{ throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, 
not in their divine argument alone, but in the very 
ae art of composition, may be easily made ap- 
r over all the kinds of lyric poesy to be incom- 
parable. These abilities, wheresoever they be found, 
yy are the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but 
\ © \*yet to some (though most abuse) in every nation; 


(y Y wand are g payer, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
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2S ae eked people the seeds He 
virtue and-public civility, to allay the perturbation 

of the mind, and set the affections in right tune; to 
celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he works, ° 
and what he suffers to be wrought with high provi- 
dence in his church; to sing victorious agonies of | 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just / 
and pious nations, doing valiantly through faith / 
against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the general/ 
relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 
God’s true worship. _ Lastly, whatsoever in religion 
is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, what- 
soever hath passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from without, or the 
wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts from 
within; all these things with a solid an ee ve 
Sricormess te paint _out_and describe, Teaching 
over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through ve 
all the instances of example, with such delight to an 
those especially of soft and delicious temper, who Lat 
will not so much as look upon truth herself, unless 

they see her elegantly dressed; that whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life appear now rugged 


and difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleas- ie 
aes 
J gi 


} 


ant, they will then appear to all men both easy and /) 

pleasant, though they were rugged and difficult in- 

deed. And what a benefit this would be to our youth po 

and gentry, may be soon guessed by what we know hat 

of the corruption and bane which they suck in daily | j 
> from the writings and interludes of libidinous and 

7) / ignorant (poetasters) who having scarce ever heard 
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of that which is the main consistence of a true poem, 

the choice of such persons as they ought to introduce, 

and what is moral and decent to each one;)do for 

7 || the most part lay up vicious principles in sweet pills 

*11 to be swallowed down, and make the taste of virtuous 
documents harsh and sour.) But because the spirit 

‘of man cannot demean itself lively in this body, 

bd without some recreating intermission of labour and 
oe serious things, it were happy for the commonwealth, 
{y our magistrates, as in those famous governments 
gf old, would take into their care, not only the de- 
ciding of our contentious law-cases and brawls, but 
e managing of our public sports and festival pas- 
times; that they might be, not such as were author- 
ized a while since, the provocations of drunkenness 
| fand lust, but such as may inure and harden our bodies 
het by martial exercises to all warlike skill and per- 


formance; and may civilize, adorn, and make dis- 


a 


-/creet our minds by the learned and affable meeting 
ii pono frequent academies, and the procurement of wise 
. vand artful recitations, sweetened with eloquent and 
po on graceful enticements to the love and practice of jus- 
56" tice, temperance, and fortitude, instructing and bet- 
tering the nation at all opportunities, that the call 

of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, as 
Solomon saith: “She crieth without, she uttereth her 

_voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in the 

chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.” 

4 hether this may not be, not only in pulpits, but 
\ ter another persuasive method, at set and solemn 
| paneguries, in theatres, porches, or what other place 


or way may win most upon the people to receive at 
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once both recreation and instruction, let them in 
authority consult. The thing which I had to say, 
and those intentions which have lived within me ever 
since I could conceive myself anything worth to my 
J}, country, I return to crave excuse that urgent reason 
“« hath plucked from me, by an abortive and foredated 
discovery. And the accomplishment of them lies not 
but in a power above man’s to promise; but that 
none hath by more studious ways endeavoured, and 
with more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I 
dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and free 
leisure will extend; and that the land had once en- 
franchised herself from this impertinent yoke of pre- 

| Mary, under whose inquisitorious and tyranm un- 
~cery, no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither 
Sie I think it shame to covenant with any knowing 
eader, that for some few years yet I may go on 
Das with him toward the payment of what I am 
now indebted, as being a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine; like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
A) amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite; by 


| 


nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame memory _ 
and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to, 
~that eternal Spirit, who can’enrich with all utteran ‘it 


and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim, with 
the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify bifens 
7 the lips of whom he pleases: to thissmust be added 
industrious and select fading, steady observation 
insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs; 
till which in some measure be compassed, at mine 
own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this ex- 
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pectation from as many as are not loth to hazard 
so much credulity upon the best pledges that I can 
give them. ( Although it nothing content me to have yo 
disclosed thus much beforehand,)but that I trust ~“ 
hereby to make it manifesttwith what small willing- 
ness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes 
than these] and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, 
fed witht cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark 
in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes, put 
from beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
poh the quiet and still air of delightful studies, to come 
“into the dim réefiection of hollow antiquities sold by | 
the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quota- 
tions with men whose learning and belief lies in 
‘gharginal stuffings, who, when they have, like good 
sumpters, laid ye down their horse-loads of citations 
_and fathers at your door, with a rhapsody of who 


Ge ( and who were bishops here or there, ye may take 
( 


off their packsaddles, their day’s work is done, and 

i episcopacy, as they think, stoutly vindicated. Let 
J any gentle apprehension, that can distinguish learned 
pains from unlearned drudgery imagine what pleas- 

ure or profoundness can be in this, or what honour 

to deal against such adversaries. But were it the 
meanest under-service, if God by his secretary con- 

science enjoin itLit were sad for me if I should draw 
back;}for me especially, now when all men offer their 

aid to help, ease, and lighten the difficult labours of 

- "the church, to whose service, by the intentions of 
Ade amy parents and friends, I was destined of a child, 
rand in mine own resolutions: till coming to some 

Vv maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had 
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invaded the church, that he who would take orders-T 
must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, 
unless he took with a conscience that would retch, 

he must either straight perjure, or split his faith; I 
thought it better to prefer a blameless silence before 

the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with 
servitude and forswearing. Howsoever, thus church- {2 
outed by the prelates, hence may appear the right ) ~—< 
I have to meddle in these matters, as before the 
necessity and constraint appeared. 
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From AN APOLOGY FOR 
o {i SMECTYMNUUS [Ze +2] 
oe 


(fl HAD my time, readers, as others have, who have 

/ of” good learning bestowed upon them, to be sent to 
if _ those places where, the opinion was, it might be 
yr soonest attained; and as the manner is, was not un- 
studied in those authors which are most commended. 

/ Whereof some were grave orators and historians, 
wits whose matter methought I loved indeed, but as my 
age then was, so I understood them; others were the 

pit smooth elesiac poets, whereof the schools are not 
scarce, whom both for the pleasing sound of their 
numerous writing, which in imitation I found most 

easy, and most agreeable to nature’s part in me, and 

for their matter, which what it is, there be few who 

} know not, I was so allured to read, that no recreation 
came to me better welcome. For that it was then 
those years with me which are excused, though they 

be least severe, I may be saved the labour to re- 
member ye. Whence having observed them to ac- 

count it the chief glory of their wit, in that they were 

ablest to judge, to praise, and by that could esteem 
themselves worthiest to love those high perfections, 

which under one or other name they took to cele- 

brate; I thought with myself by every instinct and 
presage of nature, which is not wont to be false, that 

what emboldened them to this task, might with such 


diligence as they used embolden me; and that what 
84 


he 
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judgment, wit, or elegance was my share, would 
herein best appear, and best value itself, by how 
much more wisely, and with more love of virtue I 
should choose (let rude ears be absent) the object 
) of not unlike praises. For albeit these thoughts to 
- some will seem virtuous and commendable, to others 
only pardonable, to a third sort perhaps idle; yet the 
mentioning of them now will end in serious. 

Nor blame it, readers, in those years to propose to _ 
themselves such a reward, as the noblest dispositions 
above other things in this life have sometimes pre- 
ferred: whereof not to be sensible when good and 
fair in one person meet, argues both a gross and 


shallow judgment, and withal an ungentle and uh 


— 


swainish breast. For by the firm settling of these 
persuasions, I became, to my best memory, so much) * 
a proficient, that if I found those authors anywhere 
speaking unworthy things of themselves, or unchaste 
of those names which before they had extolled; this 
effect it wrought with me, from that time forward 
their art I still applauded, but the men I deplored; 
and above them all, preferred the two famous re- 
nowners of Beatiite and L ‘ira, who never write 
but honour of them to whom they devote their verse, es 
displaying sublime and pure thoughts, without trans-9 
gression. And long it was not after, when I was fool 
confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not cf, 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in, 
Taudable things, ought himself to be a true poem; 
that is, a composition and pattern of the best and [yw 
honourablest_t blest things; not presuming to sing high ~ J 


praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he 


\\ 


\ \ 
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have in himself the experience and the practice of 
all that which is praiseworthy. These_reasonings, 
together with a certain niceness of nature, an honest 


haughtiness, and self-esteem either of what I was, 


or what I might be, (which let envy call pride,) and 
phase that modesty, whereof, though not in the title- 
faa” page, yet here I may be excused to make some be- 
bes eming profession; all these uniting the supply of 
ve their natural aid together, kept me still above those 
. ) .low descents of mind, beneath which he must deject 
| ans and plunge himself, that can agree to saleable and 


unlawful prostitutions. 
Next, (for hear me out now, readers,) that I may 
uf: tell ye whither my younger feet wandered; I betook 
A ime among those lofty fables and romances, which 
recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood 
‘ founded by our victorious kings, and from hence 
had in renown over all Christendom. There I read 
it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend 
to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it 
ee befell him, the honour and chastity of virgin or 
“matron; from whence even then I learned what a 
i “noble viFtue chastity sure-must-be, to the defence 
jot ahichsomene veneer ee adventure 
of themselves, had sworn. And if I found in the 
story afterward, any of them, by word or deed, 
os ,¢breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the 
w Poet, as that which is attributed to Homer, to have 
wot fs written indecent things of the gods. Only this my 
toll, “ “mind gave me, that every free and gentle spirit, with- 
doe Gut that oath, ought to be born a kni or needed 


Avr a: expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon 
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his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel and 
his arms, to secure and protect the weakness of any 
attempted chastity. So that even these books, 
which to many others have been the fuel of wanton- 
ness and loose living, I cannot think how, unless by 
divine indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, 
as you have heard, to the love and steadfast ob- 
servation of that{yirtuel which abhors the society of 


bordelloes. 


Thus, from the laureat fraternity of poets, riper” 


years and the ceaseless round of study and reading 


v Jed me to the shady spaces of philosophy; but chiefly! 


to the divine volumes of Plato, and his equal Xeno-~// 


LO phon: where, if I should tell ye what I learnt of fa 


chastity and love, I mean that which is truly so, 
whose charming cup 1s only virtue, which she bears 


for 


we 
pee ae 


in her hand to those who are worthy; (the rest are 


cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, which a 


/ 
certain sorceress, the abuser of love’s name, carries 7”, 


about;) and _how the first and chiefest office of lovey 


twins of her divine generation, knowledge and virtue. 
With such abstracted sublimities as these, it might 
be worth your listening, readers, as | may one day 
hope to have ye in a still time, when there shall be 
no chiding; not in these noises, the adversary, as ye 
know, barking at the door, or searching for me at 
the bordelloes, where it may be has lost himself, and 
raps up without pity the sage and rheumatic old 
prelates, with all her young Corinthian laity, to in- 
quire for such a one. 

Last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, 


? ity, not to be negligently trained in the precepts o 
AM the Christian religion: this that I have hitherto re= 
lated, hath been to shew, that though Christianity 


"oR had been but slightly taught me, yet a certain re- 


ef An Apology for Smectymnuus 
Ae ke care was ever had of me, with my earliest of 


servedness of natural disposition, and moral discipline, 
learnt out of the noblest philosophy, was enough to 
keep me in disdain of far less incontinences than this 
of the bordello. But having had the doctrine of 
holyyscripture unfolding those chaste and high 


ysteries, with timeliest care infused, that “the 
ony is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body;” 
oe also I argued to myself, that if unchastity in a 
woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, be 

such a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in a 

iy ce -man, who is both the image and glory of God, it 
ee must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
> more deflouring and dishonourable; in that he sins 
both against his own body, which is the perfecter 

sex, and his own glory, which is in the woman; and, 

that which is worst, against the image and glory of 

God, which is in himself. Nor did I slumber over 

that place expressing such high rewards of ever 
accompanying the Lamb with those celestial songs 

to others inapprehensible, but not to those who were 

jnot defiled with women, which doubtless means 


I fornication; for marriage must not be called a de- 
| filement. 
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I wILL now mention who and whence I am. I was tt 
born at London, of an honest family; my father was 
distinguished by the undeviating integrity of his life; 
my mother, by the esteem in which she was held, and 
the alms which she bestowed. My father{destined] 
me from a child to the pursuits of literature; and my 
appetite for knowledge was so voracious, that, from 
twelve years of age, I hardly ever left (my studies, or 
went to bed before midnight. This primarily led to 
my Yoss of sight, My eyes were naturally weak, and 
I was subject to frequent head-aches; which, how- 
ever, could not chill the ardour of my curiosity, or 
retard the progress of my improvement. My father 
had me daily instructed in the grammar-school, and 
by other masters at home. He then, after I had ac- 
quired a proficiency in[various languages) and had 
made a considerable progress in philosophy, sent me 
to the University of [Cambridge] Here I passed 
seven years in the usual course of instruction and 
study, with the approbation of the good, and with- 
out any stain upon my character, till I took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. After this I did not, as this 
miscreant feigns, run away into Italy, but of my 
own accordlretired\to my father’s house, whither I 
was accompanied by the regrets of most of the fel- 
lows of the college, who shewed me no common marks 
89 
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of friendship and esteem. On my father’s estate, 
where he had determined to pass the remainder of 
his days, I enjoyed an [interval of uninterrupted lei- 
sure,|which I entirely devoted to the perusal of the 
(Greek and Latin Pesce though I occasionally 
visited the [metropolis,] either for the sake of pur- 
chasing books, or of learning something new in(mathe- 
matics Dr in{music,}in which I, at that time, found a 
source of pleasure and amusement. In this manner 
I spent five years till my mother’s death. I then 
became anxious to visit foreign parts, and particu- 
larly Italy. My father gave me his permission, and 
I left home with one servant. On my departure, the 
celebrated Henry Wootton, who had long been king 
James’s ambassador at Venice, gave me a signal proof 
of his regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, 
breathing not only the warmest friendship, but con- 
taining some maxims of conduct which I found very 
useful in my travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, 
king Charles’s ambassador, to whom T carried letters 
of recommendation, received me most courteously at 
Paris. His lordship gave me a card of introduction 
ot to the learned] Hugo Ses at that time ambas- 
sador from the queen of Sweden to the French court; 
whose acquaintance I anxiously desired, and to whose 
house I was accompanied by some of his lordship’s 
friends. A few days after, when I set out for [Italy, 
he gave me letters to the English merchants on my 
route, that they might shew me any civilities in their 
power. Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, 
and afterwards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. 
In the latter city, which I have always more particu- 
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larly esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its 
genius, and its taste, I stopped about two months; 
when I contracted an intimacy with many persons 
of rank and learning; and was a constant attendant 

at their/]iterary parties a practice which prevails 
there, and tends so much to the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and the preservation of friendship. No time 
will ever abolish the agreeable recollections which I 
cherish of Jacob Gaddi, Carolo Dati, Frescobaldo, 
Cultellero, Bonomatthai, Clementillo, Francisco, and 
many others. From Florence I went to Siena, thence 

to Rome, where, after I had spent about two months 

in viewing the antiquities of that renowned city, 
where I experienced the most friendly attentions 
from Lucas Holstein, and other learned and ingen- 
ious men, I continued my route to Naples. There I 
was introduced by a certain recluse, with whom I 
had travelled from Rome, to John Baptista Manso, ¥ 
marquis of Villa, a nobleman of distinguished rank 
and authority, to whom Torquato Tasso, the illus- 
trious poet, inscribed his book on friendship. During 
my stay, he gave me singular proofs of his regard: 
he himself conducted me round the city, and to the 
palace of the viceroy; and more than once paid me 

a visit at my lodgings. On my departure he gravely 
apologized for not having shewn me more civility, 
which he said he had been restrained from doing, 
because I had spoken with so little reserve on mat- 
ters of religion. When I was preparing to pass over 
into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy ae 
which I received of the civil commotions in England , 
made me alter my purpose; for I thought it base to a W 
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be travelling for amusement abroad, while my fellow- 
citizens were fighting for liberty at home. While I 
was on my way back to Rome, some merchants in- 
formed me that the English Jesuits had formed a 
plot against me if I returned to Rome, because I 
had spoken too freely on religion; for it was a rule 
which I laid down to myself in those places, never 
to be the first to begin any conversation on religion; 


ut if any questions were put to me concerning my 

| faith, to declare it without any reserve or fear. I, 
| nevertheless [returned to Rome] T took no steps 
Aad to conceal either my person of my character; and 
for about the space of two months I again openly 
defended, as I had done before, the reformed religion 

in the very metropolis of popery. By the favour of 

God, I got safe back to Florence, where I was re- 

ceived with as much affection as if I had returned 

to my native country. There I stopped as many 
months as I had done before, except that I made an 
excursion for a few days to Lucca; and, crossing the 
Apennines, passed through Bologna and Ferrara to 
Venice. After I had spent a month in surveying the 
curiosities of this city, and had put on board a ship 

the books which I had collected in Italy, I proceeded 
through Verona and Milan, and along the Leman 

lake to Geneva. The mention of this city brings to 

my recollection the slandering More, and makes me 

again call the Deity to witness, that in all those 
places in which vice meets with so little discourage- 
ment, and is apr with so little shame, yl ever. 
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might escape the notice of men, it could not elude 

the inspection of God. At Geneva I held daily con- 
ferences with John Deodati, the learned professor of 
Theology. Then pursuing my former route through 
France, I returned to my native country, after an : 
absence of one year and about three months; at Oy: 
the time when Charles, having broken the peace, was ee 
renewing what is called the episcopal war with the 


Scots, in which the royalists being routed in the first 

encounter, and the English being universally and 

justly disaffected, the necessity of his affairs at last 

obliged him to convene a parliament. As soon as I 

was able] I hired a spacious house in the city for my- 

self and my books;]where I again with rapture re- 

newed my literary pursuits, and where I calmly 

awaited the issue of the contest, which I trusted to 

the wise conduct of Providence, and to the courage 

of the people. The vigour of the parliament had be- 

gun to humble the pride of the bishops. As long ah o 
4 


as the liberty of speech was no longer subject to 


control, all mouths began to be opened against the 
dividuals, others of those of the order. They said 
that it was unjust that they alone should differ from 
the model of other reformed churches; that the gov- 
ernment of the church should be according to the 
pattern of other churches, and particularly the word 
of God. This awakened all my attention and my 
zeal J sew that a way was opening for the estab 
(B-lishment of real liberty; that the foundation was 
laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of 
slavery and superstition; that the principles of re- 
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ligion, which were the first objects of our care, would 

exert a salutary influence on the manners and con- 
stitution of the republic; and as I had from my youth 

med ~studied the distinctions between religious and civil 
one rights, I perceived that if I ever wished to be of use, 
a w I ought at least not to be wanting to my country, 
y Y »\to the church, and to so many of my fellow- 
’ _/ \Christians, in a crisis of so much danger; I therefore 
y determined to relinquish the other pursuits in which 

I was engaged, and to transfer the whole force of my 
nee talents and my industry to this one important ob- 
x ject. I accordingly wrote two books to a friend 
yer concerning the reformation of the church of England. 
pees a when two bishops of superior distinc- 
tion vindicated their privileges against some prin- 

_,cipal ministers, I thought that on those topics, to 
sorer "i consideration of which I was led solely by my 
hl ( | \love of truth, and my reverence for Christianity, I 
(){ should not probably write worse than those who were 
contending only for their own emoluments and usur- 
i { pations. I therefore answered the ane in two books, 
y of which the first is inscribed, Offering Prelatical 


Episcopacy, and the other Conctrfting the Mode of | 


EcclesiasticalGovernment; and I replied to the other 
C\VA in some Animadversions, and soon after in an Apol- 


egy. On this occasion it was supposed that I brought 
a timely succour to the ministers, who were hardly 
a match for the eloquence of their opponents; and 
from that time I was actively employed in refuting 
any answers that appeared. When the bishops could 
no longer resist the multitude of their assailants, I 


had leisure to turn mythoyghts to other subjects; 
oyu ede 9 § oa Bx 
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to the promotion of real and substantial liberty; 
which i ie eee nae 
without;and whose existence depends, not so much 
on the terror of the sword, as on sobriety of conduct 
and integrity of life. When, therefore, 1 perceived « oe 
that there were three species of liberty which are 
essential to the happiness of social life—religious 
domestic and civil; and as I had already written 
concerning the first, and the magistrates were stren-! * ( 
uously active in obtaining the third, I determined »*"™ 
to turn my attention to the second, or the domestic? 
species. As this seemed to involve three material 
questions, the conditions of the conjugal tie, the, re, 
education of the children, and the free publication ‘4... 
of the thoughts, I made them objects of distinct 
consideration. I explained my sentiments, not only 
concerning the solemnization of the marriage, but 
the dissolution, if circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary “oR WR a drew my arguments from the divine law, 
which Christ did not abolish, or publish another 
more grievous than that of Moses. I stated my own 
opinions, and those of others, concerning the ex- 
clusive exception of fornication, which our illustrious 
Selden has since, in his Hebrew Wife, more copiously 
discussed; for he in vain makes a vaunt of liberty 
in the senate or in the forum, who languishes under 
the vilest servitude, to an inferior at home. On this 
subject, therefore, I published some books which 
were more particularly necessary at that time, when 
man and wife were often the most inveterate foes, 

ji~_ when the man often staid to take care of his children 

i \a t home, while the mother of the family was seen 

Py, 
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~ in the camp of the enemy, threatening death and 
a destruction to her husband. I then discussed the 
- principles of education in a summary manner, but 
.sufficiently copious for those who attend seriously to 

jw the subject; than which nothing can be more neces- 
sary to principle the minds of men in virtue, the only 
4 genuine source of political and individual liberty, the 
only true safeguard of states, the bulwark of their 
prosperity and renown. Lastly, I wrote my Areo- 

,, pagitica, in order to deliver the press from the re- 
we ‘straints with which it was encumbered; that the 
power of determining what was true and what was 
false, what ought to be published and what to be 
suppressed, might no longer be entrusted to a few 
illiterate and illiberal individuals, who refused their 
sanction to any work which contained views or senti- 
ments at all above the level of the vulgar superstition. 
On the last species of civil liberty, I said nothing, 
because I saw that sufficient attention was paid to 
it by the magistrates; nor did I write anything on 
the prerogative of the crown, till the king, voted an 
enemy by the parliament, and vanquished in the 
field, was summoned before the tribunal which con- 
a him to lose his head. But when, at length, 
jpome presbyterian ministers, who had formerly been 
Fthe most bitter enemies to Charles, became jealous 
of the growth of the independents, and of their 
ascendancy in the parliament, most tumultuously 
clamoured against the sentence, and did all in their 
power to prevent the execution, though they were 
not angry, so much on account of the act itself, as 
because it was not the act of their party; and when 


CO 
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they dared to affirm, that the doctrine of the protes- 
tants, and of all the reformed churches, was abhor- 
rent to such an atrocious proceeding against kings; 
I thought that it became me to oppose such a glaring 
falsehood; and accordingly, without any immediate 
or personal application to Charles, I shewed, in an 


abstract consideration of the question, what might 
lawfully be done against tyrants; and in support of 


what I advanced, produced the opinions of the most 
celebrated divines; while I vehemently inveighed 
against the egregious ignorance or effrontery of men, 
who professed better things, and from whom better 
things might have been expected. That book did 
not make its appearance till after the death of 
Charles; and was written rather to reconcile the 
minds of the people to the event, than to discuss the 
legitimacy of that particular sentence which con- 
cerned the magistrates, and which was already 
executed. Such were the fruits of my private studies, 
which I gratuitously presented to the church and 
to the state; and for which I was recompensed by 
nothing but impunity; though the actions them- 
selves procured me peace of conscience, and the 
approbation of the good; while I exercised that 
freedom of discussion which I loved. Others, with- 


out labour or desert, got possession of honours and he 


yi 


emoluments; but no one ever knew me either solicit- 
ing anything myself or through the medium of my 
friends, ever beheld me in a supplicating posture at 
the doors of the senate, or the levees of the great. I 
usually kept myself secluded at home, where my own 


property, part of which had been withheld during the 
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civil commotions, and part of which had been ab- 
sorbed in the oppressive contributions which I had 
to sustain, afforded me a scanty subsistence. When 
I was released from these engagements, and thought 
that I was about to enjoy an interval of uninter- 
Agupted ease, I turned my thoughts to a continued 
history of my country, from the earliest times to 
the present period. I had already finished four 
ae when, after the subversion of the monarchy, 
nd the establishment of a republic, I was surprised 
i ‘\ by an invitation from the council of state, who de- 
4 sired my services in the office for foreign affairs. A 
v 


book appeared soon after, which was ascribed to the 
& king, and contained the most invidious charges 

against the parliament. I was ordered to answer it; 
| and opposed the Iconoclast to his Icon. I did not 
) > Sa 

insult over fallen majesty, as is pretended; [only 

preferred queen Truth to king Charles. 
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TO MASTER SAMUEL HARTLIB 


I am long since persuaded, Master Hartlib, that to rly 
say or do aught worth memory and imitation, no 
purpose or respect should sooner move us 12 ge 
simply the love of God, and of mankind. Never- br 
theless to write now the reforming of education, ph 
though it be one of the greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on, and for the want whereof, 

this nation perishes; I had not yet at this time been yn 
induced, but by your earnest entreaties and serious 4 
conjurements; as having my mind for the present 
half diverted in the pursuance of some other asser- 
tions, the knowledge and the use of which cannot 
but be a great furtherance both to the enlargement 
of truth, and honest living with much more peace. 
Nor should the laws of any private friendship have 
prevailed with me to divide thus, or transpose my 
former thoughts, but that I see those aims, those 
actions, which have won you with me the esteem 
of a person sent hither by some good providence 
from a far country to be the occasion and incitement 
of great good to this island. 

And, as I hear, you have obtained the same repute 
with men of most approved wisdom, and some of the 
highest authority among us; not to mention the 
learned correspondence which you hold in foreign 


parts, and the extraordinary pains and diligence 
101 
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which you have used in this matter, both here and 
beyond the seas; either by the definite will of God 
so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also 
is God’s working. Neither can I think that so re- 
puted and so valued as you are, you would, to the 
forfeit of your own discerning ability, impose upon 
me an unfit and overponderous argument; but that 
the satisfaction which you profess to have received, 
from those incidental discourses which we have 
wandered into, hath pressed and almost constrained 
you into a persuasion, that what you require from 
me in this point, I neither ought nor can in conscience 
defer beyond this time both of so much need at once, 
and so much opportunity to try what God hath 
determined. 

I will not resist, therefore, whatever it is, either 
of divine or human obligement, that you lay upon 
me; but will forthwith set down in writing, as you 

. request me, that voluntary idea, which hath long, 
..'V in| silence, presented itself to me, of a better educa- 
ry bon, in extent and comprehension far more large, 
Y end yet of time far shorter, and of attainment far 
more certain, than hath been yet in practice. Brief 
ff oI shall endeavour to be; for that which I have to say, 

i assuredly this nation hath extreme need should be 


4\ 


done sooner than spoken. To tell you, therefore, 
,, what I have benefited herein among old renowned 
, authors, I shall spare; and to search what many 
modern Januas and Didactics, more than ever I 
shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me 
not. But if you can accept of these few observations 
which have flowered off, and are as it werd the bur- 
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V nishing of many studious and contemplative ae 
altogether spent in the search of religious and civi 
knowledge, and such as pleased you so well in the 
relating, I here give you them to dispose of. H>- 

The end then of learning i is to repair the ruins of Lud 
our first parents by regaining to know God aright, 
and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate - oe 
him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by possess- Bie 
ing our souls of true virtue, which being united to #- 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest 2, 
perfection. But because our understanding cannot 
in this body found itself but on sensible things, nor f~" 
arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things~ 5 
invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible and dow" 
inferior creature, the same method is necessarily to. 
be followed in all discreet teaching. And seeing w~~™ 
every nation affords not experience and tradition 
enough for all kinds of learning, therefore we are 
chiefly taught the languages of those people who 
have at any time been most industrious after wisdom; hor"( 
so that language is but the instrument conveying ys 
to us things useful to be known. And though g th 
linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues ; a 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words pe. 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be es- we 
teemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman vo 
competently wise in his mother dialect only. 

Hence appear the many mistakes which have emer 
learning generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful; | : 
first, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable Lating” 
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and Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year. And that which casts our 
proficiency therein so much behind, is our time lost 
partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to schools 
and universities; partly in a preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, 


verses, an s, which are the acts of ripest 


judgment, and the final work of a head filled by long 
reading and observing, with elegant maxims and 
copious invention. These are not matters to be 
wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit. Besides the 
ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their un- 
tutored Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to be 
avoided without a well-continued and judicious 
conversing among pure authors digested, which they 
scarce taste. Whereas, if after some preparatory 


- grounds of speech by their certain forms got into 


f 


memory, they were led to the praxis thereof in some 
chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance 
of good things, and arts in due order, which would 
bring the whole language quickly into their power. 
This I take to be the most rational and most profitable 
way of learning languages, and whereby we may best 
hope to give account to God of our youth spent 
herein. 

- And for the usual method of teaching arts, I deem 
it to be an old error of universities, not yet well re- 
covered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous 
ages, that instead of beginning with arts most easy, 
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(and those be such as are most obvious to the sense,) in 
they present their young unmatriculated novices, at ne 
first coming, with the most intellective abstractions oe 
of logic and metaphysics; so that they having but (A 
newly left those grammatic flats and shallows, where 
they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words with 
lamentable construction, and now on the sudden 
transported under another climate, to be tossed and 
turmoiled with their unballasted wits in fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most 
part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, 
mocked and deluded all this while with ragged no- 
tions and babblements, while they expected worthy 
and delightful knowledge; till poverty or youthful 
years call them importunately their several ways, 
and hasten them, with the sway of friends, either 

_¢. to an ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous 
divinity: some allured to the trade of law, grounding /. 

we their purposes not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of justice and equity, which was never 
taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts i litigious terms, fat contentions, and 


breeding, that flattery and court-shifts and tyrannous 
aphorisms appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom; instilling their barren hearts with a con- 
scientious slavery; if, as I rather think, it be not 
feigned. Others, lastly, of a more delicious and 
yairy et Se (knowing no better) to 9 
the enjoyments of ease and luxury, living out their 
days in feast and jollity; which indeed is the wisest 
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and safest course of all these, unless they were with ) 


more integrity undertaken. And these are the errors, 
and these are the fruits of misspending our prime 
youth at the schools and universities as we do, either 
in learning mere words, or such things chiefly as 
were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstra- 
tion of what we should not do, but straight conduct 
you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education; laborious 
indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming. I doubt not but ye shall have 
more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our 
stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, than we have now to hale and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine 
feast of sowthistles and brambles, which is com- 
monly set before them as all the food and entertain- 
ment of their tenderest and most docible age. _I 
call therefore a complete and generous education, 


and magnanimously all the office 


9 Vthan i is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar 
ahi oe sophistry, is to be thus ordered. 
First, to find out a spacious house and ground 


a ar it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge 


vet a hundred and fifty persons, whereof twenty or 1% 


thereabout may be attendants, all under the govern- 
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J pe Wop ublic, of peace and war. And how all this may be 
~ done between twelve and one and twenty, less time 
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ment of one, who shall be thought of desert sufficient, a 
and ability either to do all, or wisely to direct and ~ ~® 
oversee it done. This place should be at once both ive 
school and_university, not needing a remove to any ea 
other house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar 
college of law, or physic, where they mean to be 
practitioners; but as for those general studies which 
take up all our time from Lily to commencing, as 
they term it, master of art, it should be absolute. 
After this pattern, as many edifices may be con- | 
verted to this use as shall be needful in every city ~~ 
throughout this land, which would tend much to the a 
increase of learning and civility everywhere. This 
number, less or more thus collected, to the conven- 
ience of a foot company, or interchangeably two 
troops of cavalry, should divide their day’s work 
into three parts as it lies orderly: their studies, their Se. 
exercise, and their diet. Bojeres 
_w” For their studies: first, they. should id begin with thes® 2* 
chief and necessary rules of so “0d grammar, [ ._ 
| oa 
-* either that now used, or any better; and while this ; 
"is doing, their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct es 
and clear pronunciation, as near as may be to the ——" 
Italian, especially in the vowels. For we Englishmen pes 
being far northerly, do not open our mouths in the pe 
cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue; ~ 
but are observed by all other nations to speak ex- 
ceedingly close and inward, so that to smatter Latin 
with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing as law 
French. Next, to make them expert in the usefullest + -« 
points of grammar, and withal to season them and 
win them early to the love of virtue and true labour, 7.74. 
AEE ERSTE Fa eis aati 2 Nea aah da Nae aseeate dada) 
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ere any flattering seducement or vain principle seize 
them wandering, some easy and delightful book of 
“education would ome ee ae 
have store, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic 
discourses. But in Latin we have none of classic 
authority extant, except the two or three first books 
of Quinctilian, and some select pieces elsewhere. 
“ But here the main skill and groundwork will be, 
Toll o temper them such lectures and explanations, upon ~ 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in \ 
willing obedience, inflamed with the study of learn 
ing and the admiration of virtue; stirred up with | | 
high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy | 
patriots, dear to God, and famous to a és. ath 
they may despise and scorn all their childish and i 
taught qualities, to delight in manly and liberal 
exercises, which he who hath the art and proper 
eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and 
effectual persuasions, and what with the intimation 
of some fear, if need be, but chiefly by his own ex- 
ample, might in a short space gain them to an in- 
credible diligence and courage, infusing into their 
young breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardour, 
as would not fail to make many of them renowned 
and matchless men. At the same time, some other 
_yv « hour of the day, might be taught them the rules of 


aM 
i 


m arithmetic; and soon after the elements of geometry, 

x’ eyen playing, as the old manner was. After evening 
<. --repast, till bedtime, their thoughts would be best 
taken up in the easy grounds of Jreligion,\ and the ” 
. “story of scripture. ne 

_ The next step would be to the authors of agri- 
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culture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, for the matter «* 1 


is most easy; and, if the language be difficult, so 
much the better, it is not a difficulty above their 
years. And here will be an occasion of inciting, and 
enabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of 
their country, to recover the bad soil, and to remedy 
the waste that is made of good; for this was one of 
Hercules’ praises. Ere half these authors be read 
(which will soon be with plying hard and daily) 
they cannot choose but be masters of any ordinary 
prose. So that it will be then seasonable for them 
to learn in any modern author the use of the globes, » 
and all the maps, first, with the old names, and then 
with the new; or they might be then capable to read 
any compendious method of natural philosophy. 


And at the same time might be entering into the ,) ; 


f 
Greek tongue, after the same manner as was before / 
prescribed in the Latin; whereby the difficulties of 
grammar being soon overcome, all the historical 
physiology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open 
before them, and, as I may say, under contribution. 
The like access will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca’s, 
natural questions, to Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus. | 
And having thus passed the principles of arithmetic, | | 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general ! 
compact of physics, they may descend in sera 
tics to the instrumental science of trigonometry, and | 
from thence to fortification, architecture, enginery, 
or navigation. And in natural philosophy they may 
proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, min- 
erals, plants, and living creatures, as far as anatomy. 
Then also in course might be read to them, out 


' 
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of some not tedious writer, the institution of physic, 
that they may know the tempers, the humours, the 
seasons, and how to manage a crudity; which he who 
can wisely and timely do, is not only a great physi- 
cian to himself and to his friends, but also may, at 
some time or other, save an army by this frugal and 
expenseless means only; and not let the healthy and 
stout bodies of young men rot away under him for 
want of this discipline; which is a great pity, and no 
less a shame to the commander. To set forward all 
these proceedings in nature and mathematics, what 
hinders but that they may procure, as oft as shall 
be needful, the helpful experience of hunters, fowlers, 
fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries; and 
in the other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, 
anatomists; who doubtless would be ready, some for 
reward, and some to favour such a hopeful seminary. 
And this will give them such a real tincture of natural 
knowledge, as they shall never forget, but daily 
augment with delight. Then also thes poets, which 
are now counted most hard, will be both facile and 
pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Ni- 
cander, Oppian, Dionysius; and in Latin, Lucretius 
Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil. — hreclr™ ay 
‘ , By this time, years and good general preceoe ual: 
“have furnished them more distinctly with that act 
of reason which in ethics is called Proairesis; that 
they may with some judgment contemplate upon 
moral good and evil. Then will be required a special 
reinforcement of constant and sound indoctrinating, 
to set them right and firm, instructing them more 
amply in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of 
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vice; while their young and pliant affections are led 
through all the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, and those Locrian rem- 
nants; but still to be reduced in their nightward 
studies wherewith they close the day’s work, under 
the determinate sentence of David or Solomon, or 
the evangelists and apostolic scriptures. Seb "C, 


fect in the knowledge of personal duty, they may bes zB 


then begin the study of economics. And either now 
\ or before this, they may have easily learned,-_at any. 


Am odd hour, the Italian _tongue. And soon after, but 


a —— 


with wariness and ‘good antidote, it would be whole- 
some enough to let them taste some choice}comedies, | 
Greek, Latin, or Italian; those [tragedieg ‘also, that 
treat of household matters, as Trachiniz, Alcestis, » 
and the like. : 

The next removal must be to the study of politics; #2 
to know the beginning, end, and reasons of political ‘ 
societies; that they may not, in a dangerous fit of 
the commonwealth, be such poor, shaken, uncertain 
reeds, of such a tottering conscience, as many of 
our great counsellors have lately shewn themselves, 
but steadfast pillars of the state. After this, they | 
are to dive into the grounds of law, and legal justice; ' 
delivered first and with best warrant by Moses; 
and as far as human prudence can be trusted, in 
those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, and thence to all 
the Roman edicts and tables with their Justinian: 
and so down to the Saxon and common laws of Eng- 
land, and the statutes. 

Sundays also and every evening may be now un- 
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derstandingly spent in the highest fe of theol- 


ogy, and church history, ancient and modern; and 
ere this time the Hebrew tongue at a set hour might 
have been gained, that the scriptures may be now 


-.read in their own original; whereto it would be no 


impossibility to add the|Chaldee and the Syrian{dia- 


lect. When all these employments are well con- 


“ quered, then will the choice histories, heroic poems, of 


Ise 


ve i 


ager 


Geass and passionate: 


and Attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argu- 
ment, with all the famous political orations, off v 
themselves; which if they were not only read, but } | 
some of them got by memory, and solemnly pron 
nounced with right accent and grace, as might be “ 
taught, would endue them even with the spirit and 
vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or 
Sophocles. 

And now, lastly, will be the time to read with 
them those organic arts, which enable men to dis- 
course and write perspicudusly, elegantly, and aC 
cording to the fittest style, of lofty, méan, or low ye 
\Logic,) therefore, so much as is useful, is ae 


erred to this due place with all her well-couchedv. - 


ee 


heads and topics, until it be time to open her con- Wt 
tracted palm into a graceful and ornate rhetoric‘: 
taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereu dt 
Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. To which‘ poetry] 
would be made subsequent, or indeed rather™ prece- 
dent, as being Jess s subtile ene fin@ but more simple,) 
I mean not here the 
prosody of a verse, which they could not but have 
hit on before among the rudiments of grammar; but 
that sublime art which in Aristotle’s pasticss ; 
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Horace, and the Italian commentaries of Castel- 
vetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the 
laws are of a true epic poem, what of a Gematic, 
3 Af a 
what of a lyric, what dé¢orum J whith is fhe grand 
masterpiece to observe. This would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common 
rhymers and play-writers be; and shew them what 


_teligious, what glorious and magnificent use might 
be made of poetry, both in divine..and human 


things. 


From hence, and not till now, will be the right 


season of forming them to be able writers and com- 
posers in every excellent matter, when they shall 
be thus fraught with an universal insight into things. 
Or whether they be to speak in parliament or council, 
honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. 
There would then also appear in pulpits other visage, 
other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought than 
what we now sit under, ofttimes to as great a trial 
of our patience as any other that they preach to us. 
These_are the studies wherein our nobleand_our 


gentle youth ought to bestow their time, in af dis-_ 


ciplinary/way, from twelve to one and twenty: unless 
they rely more upon their ancestors dead, than upon 


of learning onward, as at convenient times, for mem- 


ory’s sake, to retire back into the middle ward, and 


sometimes into the rear of what they have been 
taught, until they have confirmed and solidly united 
the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like 
the embattling of a Roman legion. Now will be 


themselves living. In which methodical course it is _ 
so supposed they must proceed by the steady pace,, 
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worth the seeing, what exercises and recreations 
may best agree, and become these studies. 

The course of study hitherto briefly described is, 
what I can guess by reading, likest to those ancient 
‘and famous schools of Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, 
Aristotle, and such others, out of which were bred 
such a number of renowned philosophers, orators, 
historians, poets, and princes all over Greece, Italy, 
and Asia, besides the flourishing studies of Cyrene 
and Alexandria. But herein it shall exceed them, 
and supply a defect as great as that which Plato 
noted in the commonwealth of Sparta; whereas that 
city trained up their youth most for war, and these 
in their academies and Lyceum all for the gown, 
this institution of breeding which I here delineate 
fore about an hour and a half ere they eat at noon 
should be allowed them for exercise, and due rest 
afterwards; but the time for this may be enlarged at 
pleasure, according as their rising in the morning 
shall be early. 

The exercise Which I commend first, is the exact 
use of their weapon, to guard, and to strike safely 
with edge or point; this will keep them healthy, 
“nimble, strong, and well in breath; is also the like- 
liest means to make them grow large and tall, and 
to inspire them with a gallant and fearless courage, 
which being tempered with seasonable lectures and 
precepts to them of true fortitude and patience, will 
turn into a native and heroic valour, and make them 
hate the cowardice of doing wrong. They must be 


also practised in all the locks and gripes of wrestling, 
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wherein Englishmen were wont to excel, as need may 
often be in fight to tug, to grapple, and to close. 
And this perhaps will be enough, wherein to prove 
and heat their single strength. 

The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, 
and convenient rest before meat, may, both with 
profit and delight, be taken up in recreating and 
composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music, heard or learned; either 
whilst the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fuges, or the whole symphony with 
artful and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the 
well-studied chords of some choice composer; some- 
times the lute or soft organ-stop waiting on elegant 
voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties; 
which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely 
out, have a great power over dispositions and man- 
ners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions. The like also 
would not be inexpedient after meat, to assist and 
cherish nature in her first concoction, and send their 
minds back to study in good tune and satisfaction. 
Where having followed it close under vigilant eyes, 
till about two hours before supper, they are, by a 
sudden alarum or watchword, to be called out to _ 
their military motions, under sky or covert, accord- 
ing to the season, as was the Roman wont; first on 
foot, then, as their age permits, on horseback, to all 
the art of cavalry; that having in sport, but with 
much exactness and daily muster, served out the 
rudiments of their soldiership, in all the skill of em- 
battling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, 
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and battering, with all the helps of ancient and mod- 
ern stratagems, tactics, and warlike maxims, they 
may as it were out of a long war come forth renowned 
and perfect commanders in the service of their coun- 
try. They would not then, if they were trusted with 
fair and hopeful armies, suffer them, for want of just 
and wise discipline, to shed away from about them 
like sick feathers, though they be never so oft sup- 
plied; they would not suffer their empty and un- 
recruitable colonels of twenty men in a company, to 
quaff out or convey into secret hoards, the wages of 
a delusive list, and a miserable remnant; yet in the 
meanwhile to be overmastered with a score or two 
of drunkards, the only soldiery left about them, or 
else to comply with all rapines and violences. No, 
certainly, if they knew aught of that knowledge that 
belongs to good men or good governors, they would 
not suffer these things. 

But to return to our own institute: besides these 
constant exercises at home, there is another oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience to be won from pleasure 
itself abroad; in those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury 


. and sullenness against nature, not to go out and see 


her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. T sh erefore be a persuade 
to them of studying much then, after two or three 
years that they have well laid their grounds, but 
to ride out in companies, with prudent and staid 
guides, to all the quarters of the land: learning and 
observing all places of strength, all commodities of 
building and of soil, for towns and tillage, harbours 
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and ports for trade. Sometimes taking sea as far 
as to our navy, to learn there also what they can 
in the practical knowledge of sailing and of sea-fight. 

These ways would try all their peculiar gifts of 


nature; and if there were any secret excellen g 


them would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities 
to advance itself by, which could not but mightily 
redound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
fashion again those old admired virtues and excel- 
lencies, with far more advantage now in this purity 
of Christian knowledge. Nor shall we then need the 
monsieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth into 
their slight and prodigal custodies, and send them 
over, back again, transformed into mimics, apes, and 
kickshaws. But if they desire to see other countries 
at three or four and twenty years of age, not to learn 
principles, but to enlarge experience, and make wise 
observation, they will by that time be such as shall 
deserve the regard and honour of all men where they 
pass, and the society and friendship of those in all 
places who are best and most eminent. And, per- 
haps, then other nations will be glad to visit us for 
their breeding, or else to imitate us in their own 
country. 

Now, lastly, for {their diet \there cannot be much 
to say, save only that it would be best in the same 
house; for much time else would be lost abroad, and 
many ill habits got; and that it should be plain, 
healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out of contro- 
versy. Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view 
in writing, as your desire was, of that which at several 
times I had discoursed with you concerning the best 
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and noblest way of education; not beginning, as some 
have done, from the cradle, which yet might be 
worth many considerations, if brevity had not been 
my scope; many other circumstances also I could 
have mentioned, but this, to such as have the worth 
in them to make trial, for light and direction may be 
enough. [ Only I believe that this is not a bow for 
every man oh shoot in, that counts himself a teacher; 

war i ut will require sinews almost equal to those which 
Homer gave Ulysses} yet I am withal persuaded that 

ve may prove much more easy in the assay, than it 
now seems at distance, and much more illustrious; 
howbeit, not more difficult than I imagine, and that 
imagination presents me with nothing but very 
happy, and very possible according to best wishes; 
if God have so decreed, and this age have spirit and 
capacity enough to apprehend. 
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ALTHOUGH, since the writing of this treatise, the face 
of things hath had some change, writs for new elec- 
tions have been recalled, and the members at first 
chosen re-admitted from exclusion; yet not a little 


are in power, tending to the establishment of a 
free commonwealth, and to remove, if it be possible, 
this noxious humour of returning to bondage, instilled 
of late by some deceivers, and nourished from bad 
principles and false apprehensions among too many 
of the people; I thought best not to suppress what 
I had written, hoping that it may now be of much 
more use and concernment to be freely published, 
in the midst of our elections to a free parliament, or 
their sitting to consider freely of the government; 
whom it behoves to have all things represented to 
them that may direct their judgment therein; and 


I never read of any state, scarce of any tyrant, grown 
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so incurable, as to refuse counsel from any in a time 

of public deliberation, much less to be offended. If 

their absolute determination be to enthral us, before 

so long a Lent of servitude,(they may permit us a 
little shroving-time first, wherein to speak freel¥y 

and take our leaves of liberty. And because in the 

former edition, through haste, many faults escaped, 

and many books were suddenly dispersed, ere the 

note to mend them could be sent, I took the oppor- 

tunity from this occasion to revise and somewhat to 
enlarge the whole discourse, especially that part 

which argues for a perpetual senate. The treatise 

weil Cia eS ae is as follows: 

of The Parliament of England, assisted by a great 
| w/" number of the people who appeared and stuck to 
pe them faithfulest in defence of religion and their 
civil liberties, judging kingship by long experience a 
government unnecessary, burdensome, and danger- 

ous, justly and magnanimously abolished it, turning 

regal bondage into a free commonwealth, to the 
admiration and terror of our emulous neighbours. 

They took themselves not bound by the light of 
nature or religion to any former covenant, from 

which the king himself, by many forfeitures of a 

latter date or discovery, and our own longer consider- 

ation thereon, had more and more unbound us, both 

? himself and his posterity; as hath been ever the 

Wn Vjustice and the prudence of all wise nations that have 
coe ejected tyranny. They covenanted “to preserve 
a the king’s person and authority, in the preservation 
of the true religion, and our liberties;” not in his 

} endeavouring to bring in upon our consciences a 
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_popish_ religion; upon our liberties, thraldom; upon 


our lives, destruction, by his occasioning, if not 
complotting, as was after discovered, the (Irish 
massacre;| his fomenting and arming the rebellion; 

his covert ine ene ee against_us; his 
refusing, more than seven times, propositions most 

just and necessary to the true religion and our lib- 
erties, tendered him by the parliament both of 
England and Scotland. They made not their cov- 
enant concerning him with no difference between a 

king and a God; or promised him, as Job did to the 
Almighty, “to trust in him though he slay us:”’ they 
understood that the solemn engagement, wherein 

we all forswore kingship, was no more a breach of the 
covenant, than the covenant was of the protestation 
before, but a faithful and prudent going on both in 
words well weighed, and in the true sense of the 
covenant “without respect of persons,” when w 

could not serve two contrary masters, God and the 

King, or the king and that more supreme law, sworn y’ 
in the first place to maintain our safety and our, 4 
liberty. They knew the people of England to be a et 
free people, themselves the representers of that 
freedom; and although many were excluded, and as 
many fled (so they pretended) from tumults to Ox- 

ford, yet they were left a sufficient number to act 

in parliament, therefore not bou y any statute 

of preceding parliaments, but by the law of naturd af 
only, which is the only law of laws truly and properly £ 
to all mankind fundamental; the beginning and the 

end of all government; to which no parliament or 
people that will throughly ef but may and must 
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have recourse, as they had, and must yet have, in 
church reformation (if they throughly intend it) 
to evangelic rules; not to ecclesiastical canons, 
though never so ancient, so ratified and established 
in the land by statutes which for the most part are 
mere positive laws, neither natural nor moral: and 
so by any parliament, for just and serious considera- 
tions, without scruple to be at any time repealed. 
If others of their number in these things were under 
force, they were not, but under free conscience; if 
others were excluded by a power which they could 
's hot resist, they were not therefore to leave the helm 
of government in no hands, to discontinue their care 
“of the public peace and safety, to desert the people 
in anarchy and confusion, no more than when so_ 
many of their members-lefe them, as made up in 


estates against them. The best affected also, and 
best principled of the people, stood not numbering 
or computing, on which side were most voices in 
parliament, but on which side appeared to them most 
reason, most safety, when the house divided upon 
main matters. What was well mentioned and 
advised, they examined not whether fear or per-_ 
suasion carried it in the vote, neither did they 
‘measure votes and counsels by the intentions of them 
hat voted; knowing that intentions either are but 

a at, or not soon enough known; and al- 
v'\'though good, can neither make the deed such, nor 
yw prevent the consequence from being bad. Suppose 
| bad intentions in things otherwise well done; what 
ip was well done, was by them who so thought, not the 
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less obeyed or followed in the state; since in the | 
church, who had not rather follow Iscariot or Simon, / 
the magician, though to covetous ends, preaching, 
than Saul, though in the uprightness of his heart 
persecuting the gospel? 
Safer they, therefore, judged what they thought 
the better counsels, though carried on by some per- 
haps to bad ends, than the worse by others, though 
endeavoured with best intentions. And yet they 
were not to learn that a greater number might be 
corrupt within the walls of a parliament, as well as 
of a city; whereof in matters of nearest concernment /45- 
all men will be judges; nor easily permit that the +**' 
odds of voices in their greatest council shall more 
endanger them by corrupt or credulous votes, than 
the odds of enemies by open assaults; judging that, 
most voices ought not always to prevail, e_main 
matters are in question. If others hence will pretend 
io adistarb all counsels; what is that to them who 
pretend not, but are in real danger; not they only so yor 
judging, but a great, though not the greatest number 
y 
\s 


/ 


of their chosen patriots, who might be more in weight 
than the others in numbers: there being in number 
little virtue, but by weight and measure wisdom 
working all things, and the dangers on either side 
they seriously thus weighed? 
From the tre short fruits of long labours, and (pes 
seven years’ war; security for twenty years, if we 
can hold it; reformation in the church for three years: 
then put to shift again with our vanquished master. 
His justice, his honour, his conscience declared quite 
contrary to ours; which would have furnished him 


a 
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me many such evasions, as in a book entitled “An 


Inquisition for Blood,’ soon after were not con- 
cealed: bishops not totally removed, but left, as it 
were, in ambush, a reserve, with ordination in their 
sole power; chee lands already sold, not to be al- 
ienated, but rented, and the sale of them called 
“sacrilege; delinquents, few of many brought to 
condign punishment; accessories punished, the chief 
author, above pardon, though, after utmost resist- 
ance, vanquished; not to give, but to receive, laws; 
yet besought, treated with, and to be thanked for 
his gracious concessions, to be honoured, worshipped, 
glorified. 


n the sight of God, with mi assurance that we 


“gullies upon oor heads? If on as other ce we 
prefer a free government, though for the present 
not obtained, yet all those suggested fears and diffi- 
culties, as the event will prove, easily overcome, we 
remain finally secure from the exasperated regal 
power, and out of snares; shall retain the best part 
of our liberty, which is our religion, and the civil 
part will be from these who defer us, much more 
easily recovered, being neither so subtle nor so 
awful as a king reinthroned. Nor were their actions 
less both at home and abroad, than might become 
the hopes of a glorious rising commonwealth: nor 
were the expressions both of army and people, 
whether in their publi¢ declarations, or several 
writings, other than such as testified a spirit in this 


nation,-no less noble and well-fitted to the liberty 


ie this we swore to do, with what righteousness 
1 
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of a commonwealth, than in the ancient Greeks or 
Romans. Nor was the heroic cause unsuccessfully 
defended to all Christendom, against the tongue of 
a famous and thought invincible adversary; nor the 
constancy and fortitude, that so nobly vindicated 
our liberty, our victory at once against two the most 
prevailing usurpers over mankind, superstition and 
tyranny, unpraised or uncelebrated in a written 
monument, likely to outlive detraction, as it hath 
hitherto convinced or silenced not a few of our 
detractors, especially in parts abroad. 

After our liberty and religion thus prosperously 
fought for, gained, and many years possessed, except 
in those unhappy interruptions, which God hath 
removed; now that nothing remains, but in all reason 


the certa sin hopes of a speedy and [ immediate settle- 


=~ ff 
ment nt for ever in_a firm and free_ commonwealth, for 


this extolled and magnified nation, regardless both . 


of honour won, or deliverances vouchsafed from 
heaven, to fall back, or rather to creep back so 


poorly, as it seems the multitude would, to their ” 


once abjured and detested thraldom of kingship, to 
be ourselves the slanderers of our own just and 
religious deeds, though done by some to covetous 
and ambitious ends, yet not therefore to be stained 
with their infamy, or they to asperse the integrity of 
others; and yet these now by revolting from the 
conscience of deeds well done, both in church and 
state, to throw away and forsake, or rather to betray 
a just and noble cause for the mixture of bad men 
who have ill-managed and abused it, (which had 
our fathers done heretofore, and on the same pretence 
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deserted true religion, what had long ere this become 
of our gospel, and all protestant reformation so much 
intermixed with the avarice and ambition of some 
reformers?) and by thus relapsing, to verify all the 
bitter predictions of our triumphing enemies, who 
will now think they wisely discerned and justly 
censured both us and all our actions as rash, rebel- 


— lious, hypocritical, and impious; not only argues a 


strange, degenerate contagion suddenly spread among 
us, fitted and prepared for new slavery, but will 


‘render us a scorn and derision to all our neighbours. 


And what will they at best say of us, and of the 
whole English name, but scoffingly, as of that foolish 
builder mentioned by our Saviour, who began to 
build a tower, and was not able to finish it? Where 
is this goodly tower of a commonwealth, which the 
English boasted they would build to overshadow 
kings, and be another Rome in the west? The foun- 
dation indeed they lay gallantly, but fell into a worse 


‘confusion, not of tongues, but of factions, than those 


at the tower of Babel; and have left no memorial of 


their work behind them remaining but in the common 
laughter of Europe! Which must needs redound 
the more to our, shame gf we but look on our neigh- 
bours the Uni as sesc ig to us inferior in all 
outward advantages; who notwithstanding, in the 
midst of greater difficulties, courageously, wisely, 
constantly went through with the same work, and 
are settled in all the happy enjoyments of a potent 
and flourishing republic to this day. 

Besides this, if we return to kingship, and soon 
repent, (as undoubtedly we shall, when we begin to 
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find the old encroachment coming on by little and \»* 
little upon our consciences, which must necessarily »_.. 
proceed from king and bishop united inseparably in, 2° 
one interest,) we may be forced perhaps to fight over! 4” 
again all that we have fought, and spend over again oy 
all that we have spent, but are never like to attain 
thus far as we are now advanced to the recovery of 

our freedom, never to have it in possession as we now 
have it, never to be vouchsafed hereafter the like 
mercies and signal assistances from Heaven in our 
cause, if by our ingrateful backsliding we make these 
fruitless; flying now to regal concessions from his 
divine condescensions and gracious answers to our 
once importuning prayers against the tyranny which 

we then groaned under; making vain and v wviler than 
valiant ‘Englishmen, who.. Tek us...in.. is ae 
bought with their lives; losing by a strange after- 
game of folly all the battles we have won, together 
with all Scotland as to our conquest, hereby lost, 
which never any of our kings could conquer, all the 
treasure we have spent, not that corruptible treasure 
only, but that far more precious of all our late mirac- 
ulous deliverances; treading back again with lost 
labour all our happy steps in the progress of reforma- 
tion, and most_pitifully depriving ourselves the 
instant fruition of that free government, which we 
have so dearly purchased, a free commonwealth, not 
only held by wisest men in all ages the noblest, the 
manliest, the equallest, the justest government, 

the most agreeable to all due liberty and proportioned 
equality, both human, civil, and Christian, most 
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Gs SE cherishing to virtue and true religion, but also (I 
“jo may say it with greatest probability) plainly com- 
"mended, or rather enjoined by our Saviour himself 
to all Christians, not without remarkable disallow- 
ance, and the brand of Gentilism upon kingship. 
God in much displeasure gave a king to the Isra- 
elites, and imputed it a sin to them that they sought 
one; but Christ apparently forbids his disciples to 
admit of any such heathenish government: “The 
kings of the Gentiles,” saith he, “exercise lordship 
over them,” and they that “exercise authority upon 
them are called benefactors: but ye shall not be so; 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger; and he that is chief, as he that serveth.” 
The occasion of these words was the ambitious desire 
of Zebedee’s two sons to be exalted above their 
Sees in his kingdom, which they thought was to 
be ere long upon earth. That he speaks of civil 


4 government, is manifest by the former part of the 
Yr 


comparison, which infers the other part to be always 
a in the same kind. And what government comes 
b> nearer to this precept of Christ, than a free common- 
wealth; wherein they who are the greatest, are per- 
ow petual servants and drudges to the public at their 
own cost and charges, neglect their own affairs, yet 
are not elevated above their brethren; live soberly 
in their families, walk the street as other men, may 

be spoken to freely, familiarly, friendly, without’ 
adoration? Whereas a king must be adored like a 
demigod, with a dissolute and haughty court about 
him, of vast expense and luxury, masks and revels, 
to the debauching of our prime gentry, both male 
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and female; not in their pastimes only, but in earnest, 

by the loose employments of court-service, which 

will be then thought honourable. There will be a 

queen of no less charge; in most likelihood outlandish 

and a papist; besides a queen-mother such already; 

together with both their courts and numerous train: 

then a royal issue, and ere long severally their sump- 

tuous courts; to the multiplying of a servile crew, 

not of servants only, but of nobility and gentry, bred 

up then to the hopes not of public, but of court- 

offices, to be stewards, chamberlains, ushers, grooms 

even of the close-stool; and the lower their minds 

debased with court-opinions, contrary to all virtue 

and reformation, the haughtier will be their pride 

and profuseness. We may well remember this not 

long since at home; nor need but look at present ge, 

into the French court, where enticements and prefer- . 

ments daily draw away and pervert the protestant, / 

nobility. +t eal 
As to the burden of expense, to our cost we shall / 

soon know it; for any good to us deserving to be 

termed no better than the vast and lavish price of »¥»/« 

our subjection, and their debauchery, which we are ,* 

now so greedily cheapening, and would so fain be ~f,. 

paying most inconsiderately to a single person: who, 

for anything wherein the public really needs him, 

will have little else to do, but to bestow the eating 

and drinking of excessive dainties, to set a pompous 

lace upon the superficial actings of state, to pageant 

himself up and down in progress among the per- 

petual bowings and cringings of an abject people, 

on either side deifying and adoring him for nothing 
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done that can deserve it. For what can he more 
than another man? who, even in the expression of a 
late court-poet, sits only like a great cipher set to 
no purpose before a long row of other significant 
figures. Nay, it is well and happy for the people, 
if their king be but a cipher, being ofttimes a mis- 
chief, a pest, a scourge of the nation, and, which is 
worse, not to be removed, not to be controlled, much 
less accused or brought to punishment, without the 
danger of a common ruin, without the shaking and 
, almost subversion of the whole land: whereas in a 
|| free commonwealth, any. governor or chief counsellor 
| , alk offending “may. be_removed..and_punished, -without 
the least commotion. 


te ve ; 
7. \ifhe happen to be good, can do no more than another 


, wf-man; if to be bad, hath in his hands to do more evil 
egal check, than millions of other men. The 
happiness of a nation must needs be firmest and 
_ certainest in full and free council of their own elect- 
) ing, where no single person, but reason only, sways. 
_ _And what madness is it for them who might manage 
we” ,nobly their own affairs themselves, sluggishly and 

weakly to devolve all on a single person; and, more 

like boys under age than men, to commit all to his 

,| patronage and disposal, who neither can perform 
| what he undertakes; and yet for undertaking it, 
though royally paid, mil not be their servant, but 
7 Meir lord! How unmanly must it needs be, to count 
eh such a one the breath of our nostrils, to hang all our 
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felicity on him, all our safety, our well-being, for 
which if we were aught else but sluggards or babies, 
we need depend on none but God and our own coun- 
sels, our own active virtue and industry! “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard,” saith Solomon; “consider 
her ways, and be wise; which having no prince, ruler, 
or lord, provides her meat in the summer, and 
gathers her food in the harvest:” which evidently 
shows us, that they who think the nation undone 
without a king, though they look grave or haughty, 
have not so much true spirit and understanding in 
them as a pismire: neither are these diligent crea- 
tures hence concluded to live in lawless anarchy, or 
that commended; but are set the examples to im- 
prudent and ungoverned men, of a frugal and self- 
governing democracy or commonwealth: safer and 
more thriving in the joint providence and counsel of 
many industrious equals than under the single dom- 


ination of one imperious lord. my 

It may be well wondered that any nation, styling 
themselves free, can suffer any man to pretend hered-T=P 
itary right over them as their lord; whenas, by ae 
acknowledging that right, they conclude themselvese ba 
his servants and his vassals, and so renounce their 
own freedom. Which how a people and their leaders 
especially can do, who have fought so gloriously for 
liberty; how they can change their noble words and 
actions, heretofore so becoming the majesty of a free 
people, into the base necessity of court flatteries and 
prostrations, is not only strange and admirable, but 
lamentable to think on. /That a nation should be so 
valorous and courageous to win their liberty in the 
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field, and when they have won it, should be so heart- 
less and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with them- 
selves;\but after ten or twelve years’ prosperous war 
and-contestation with tyranny, basely and besottedly 
' to run their necks again into the yoke which they 
' have broken, and prostrate all the fruits of their 
victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, 
besides our loss of glory, and such an example as 
. kings or tyrants never yet had the like to boast of, 
will be an ignominy if it befall us, that never yet 
befell any nation possessed of their liberty;|worthy 
indeed themselves, whatsoever they be, to be for 
ever slaves, but that part of the nation which con- 
\ysents not with them, as I persuade me of a great 
“number, far worthier than by their means to be 
brought into the same bondage. 
Considering these things so plain, so rational, I 
cannot but yet further admire on the other side, how 
‘any man, who hath the true principles of justice and 
religion in him, can presume or take upon him to be 
“a king and lord over his brethren, whom he cannot 


7 Ww “but know, whether as men or Christians, to be for 


“the most part every way equal or superior to himself:' 
how he can display with such vanity and ostentation 
his regal splendour, so supereminently above other 
mortal men; or, being a Christian, can assume such 
extraordinary honour and worship to himself, while 
the kingdom of Christ, our common king and lord, 
is hid to this world, and such gentilish imitation 
forbid in express words by himself to all his disciples. 
All protestants hold that Christ in his church hath 
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left no vicegerent of his power; but himself, without 
deputy, is the only head thereof governing it from 
heaven: how then can any Christian man derive his ¢/, . 
kingship from Christ, but with worse usurpation 
than the pope his headship over the church, since 
Christ not only hath not left the least shadow of a jus 
command for any such vicegerence from him in the _, - 
state, as the pope pretends for his in the church, but“ 
hath expressly declared that such regal dominion is ~ 
from the gentiles, not from him, and hath strictly | 
charged us not to imitate them therein? Se Donec te we 
I doubt not but all ingenuous and knowing meng» 
will easily agree with me, that a free commonwealth ,% 
without single person or house of lords is by far the he 
best government, if it can be had; but we have all \ 
this while, say they, been expecting it, and cannot ( 
yet attainit. Itis true, indeed, when monarchy was , 
dissolved, the form of a commonwealth should have, 
forthwith been framed, and the practice thereof" | 
immediately begun; that the people might have soon °* 
been satisfied and delighted with the decent orderjpr-" 
ease, and benefit thereof; we had been then by this 
time firmly rooted, past fear of commotions or muta- 
tions, and now flourishing; this care of timely settling 
a new government instead of the old, too much 
neglected, hath been our mischief. Yet the cause _ 
thereof may be ascribed with most reason to the 
frequent disturbances, interruptions, and dissolu- *”~ 
tions, which the parliament hath had, partly from the 
impatient or disaffected people, partly from some 
ambitious leaders in the army; much contrary, I 
believe, to the mind and approbation of the army 
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itself, and their other commanders, once undeceived, 
or in their own power. 

_\¥ Now is the opportunity, now the very season, 
\' Wherein we may obtain a free commonwealth, and 
- Sestablish it for ever in the land, without difficulty or 
much delay. Writs are sent out for elections, and, 

which is worth observing, in the name, not of any 

iking, but of the keepers of our liberty, to summon a 

» free parliament; which then only will indeed be free, 
and deserve the true honour of that supreme title, 

» cif they preserve us a free people. Which never parlia- 
yhent was more free to do, being now called not as 
heretofore, by the summons of a king, but by the 

: Ar “voice of liberty. And if the people, laying aside 

> prejudice and impatience, will seriously and calmly 
«°y now consider their own good, both religious and civil, 
their own liberty and the only means thereof, as 
shall be here laid down before them and will elect 
their knights and burgesses able men, and according 

to the just and necessary qualifications, (which, 
for aught I hear, remain yet in force unrepealed, as 
they were formerly decreed in parliament,) men not 
addicted to a single person or house of lords, the 
work is done; at least the foundation firmly laid of a 
free commonwealth, and good part also erected of the 
main structure. For the ground and basis of every 
| just and free government, (since men have smarted 
so oft for committing all to one person,) i is a general 
council of ablest men, chosen by the people to con- 
sult of public affairs con time to time for the com- 
mon good. In this grand council must the sov- 
ereignty, not transferred, but delegated only, and 
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as it were deposited, reside; with this caution, they|~ 
must have the forces by sea and land committed | @,; 
to them for preservation of the common peace and | 
liberty; must raise and manage the public revenue, | 
at least with some inspectors deputed for satisfaction 
of the people, how it is employed; must make or 
propose, as more expressly shall be said anon, civil 
laws, treat of commerce, peace or war with foreign 
nations; and, for the carrying on some particular 
affairs with more secrecy and expedition, must elect, 
as they have already out of their own number and. 
others, a council of state. et en LON O- CL 
And, although it may seem strahbe We HTSt hearing, _ 
by reason that men’s minds are prepossessed with<¥ Ya 
the notion of successive parliaments, I affirm, that fx 
the grand or general council, being well chosen, 
y- should be perpetual: for so their business is or may/aew®” 
be, and ofttimés urgent; the opportunity of affairs’ 
gained or lost in a moment. The day of council 
cannot be set as the day of a festival; but must be 
ready always to prevent or answer all occasions. By 
this continuance they will become every way skil- 
fullest, best provided of intelligence from abroad, 
best acquainted with the people at home, and the 
people with them. The che ship of the commonwealth is 
always under sail; they sit at the stern, and if they 
steer well, what ste is there to cannes them, “it 
being rather dangerous? Add to this, that the grand 
council is both foundation and main pillar of the 
whole state; and to move pillars and foundations, 
not faulty, cannot be safe for the building. 
I see not, therefore, how we can be advantaged by 
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successive and transitory parliaments; but that they 
are much likelier continually to unsettle rather than 
to settle a free government, to breed commotions, 


Aye ‘changes, novelties, and uncertainties, to bring neglect 


? 


upon present affairs and opportunities, while all 


“minds are in suspense with expectation of a new 


assembly, and the assembly, for a good space, taken 
up with the new settling of itself. After which, if 


\\ they find no great work to do, they will make it, by 


altering or repealing former acts, or making and 
multiplying new; that they may seem to see what 
their predecessors saw not, and not to have assembled 
for nothing; till all law be lost in the multitude of 
clashing statutes. But if the ambition of such as 
think themselves injured, that they also partake not 
of the government, and are impatient till they be 
chosen, cannot brook the perpetuity of others chosen 
before them; or if it be feared, that long continuance 
of power may corrupt sincerest_men, the known 
expedient is, and by some lately propoynded, that 
“annually (or if the space be longer, so much perhaps 
the better) the third part of senators /may go out 
according to the precedence of their flection, and 
the like number be chosen in their places, to pre- 


“vent their settling of too absolute a} power, if it 


should be perpetual: and this they call “Peg 


rotation.” 


But I could wish, oe wheel, dr partial wheel 
in state, if it be possible, might be avoided, as having 
too much affinity with the wheel of Fortune. For 
it appears not how this can be done, without danger 


y sand mischance of putting out a great number of the 
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best and ablest: in whose stead new elections may 
bring in as many raw, unexperienced, and otherwise 
affected, to the weakening and much altering for 
the worse of public transactions. Neither do I think 
a perpetual senate, especially chosen or entrusted by 
the people, much in this land to be feared, where the 
well-affected, either in a standing army, or in a 
settled militia, have their arms in their own hands. 
Safest therefore to me it seems, and of least hazard 
or interruption to affairs, that none of the grand 
council be moved, unless by death, or just conviction 
of some crime: for what can be expected firm or 


' steadfast from a floating foundation? However, I © 
- ‘Forejudge not any probable expedient, any tempera- 
ment that can be found in things of this nature, so 
disputable on either side. 

Yet lest this which I affirm be thought my single 
opinion, I shall add sufficient testimony. Kingship 
itself is therefore counted the more safe and durable 
because the king, and for the most part his council, 
is not changed during life. But a commonwealth is 
held immortal, and therein firmest, safest, and most 
above fortune; for the death of a king causeth oft- 
times many dangerous alterations; but the death 
now and then of a senator is not felt, the main body 
of them still continuing permanent in greatest and 
noblest commonwealths and as it were eternal. 


Therefore among the Jews, the supreme council of , 


seventy, called the Sanhedrim, founded by Moses, 
in Athens that of Areopagus, in Sparta that_of the 
ancients, in Rome the senate, consisted of members 
chosen for term of life; and by that means remained 
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“Yas it were still the same to generations. In Venice 
they change indeed oftener than every year some 
particular council of state, as that of six, or such other: 
but the true senate, which upholds and sustains the 
government, is the whole aristocracy immovable. 
So in the United Provinces, the states-general, which 
are indeed but a council of state deputed by the 
whole union, are not usually the same persons for 
above three or six years; but the states of every city, 
in whom the sovereignty hath been placed time out 
of mind, are a standing senate, without succession, 
and accounted chiefly in that regard the main prop 
of their liberty. And why they should be so in every 
well-ordered commonwealth, they who write of policy 
give these reasons: That to make the senate succes- 
sive, not only impairs the dignity and lustre of the 
senate, but weakens the whole commonwealth, and 
brings it into manifest danger; while by this means 
the secrets of state are frequently divulged, and 
matters of greatest consequence committed to in- 
expert and novice counsellors, utterly unfit to seek 
4n the full and intimate knowledge of affairs past. 

I know not therefore what should be peculiar in 
England, to make successive parliaments thought 
safest, or convenient here more than in other nations, 


~ unless it be the fickleness which is attributed to us 


as we are islanders. But good education and acquis- 
/»ite wisdom ought to correct the fluxible fault, if any 
such be, of our watery situation. It will be objected, 
that in those places where they had perpetual senates, 
they had also popular remedies against their growing 
too imperious: as in Athens, besides Areopagus, 
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another senate of four or five hundred; in Sparta, 
the Ephori; in Rome, the tribunes of the people. 
YBut/the event tells us, that these remedies either 
beteruvailed the people, or brought them to such a 
_licentious and unbridled democracy, as in fine ruined 
themselves with their own excessive power. So that 
the main reason urged why popular assemblies are 
to be trusted with the people’s liberty, rather than 
a senate of principal men, because great men will 
be still endeavouring to enlarge their power, but the 
common sort will be contented to maintain their 
own liberty, is by experience found false; none being 
more immoderate and ambitious to amplify their 
power, than such popularities, which were seen in the 
people of Rome; who, at first contented to have their 
tribunes, at length contended with the senate that 
one consul, then both; soon after, that the censors 
and pretors also should be created plebeian, and the 
whole empire put into their hands; adoring lastly 
those, who most were adverse to the senate, till 
Marius, by fulfilling their inordinate desires, quite 
lost them all the power for which they had so long 
been striving, and left them under the tyranny of 


dred, as is lately propounded, requires also another 
popular assembly upward of a thousand, with an 
answerable rotation. Which, besides that it will be 
liable to all those inconveniences found in the afore- 
said remedies, cannot but be troublesome and 


Sylla. The balance therefore must be exactly so set, » 
as to preserve and.keep.up.due authority on.either, 
side,.as.well.in.the.senate.as in the people. And this‘ 
annual rotation of a senate to consist of three hun- 
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chargeable, both in their motion and their session, 
to the whole land, unwieldy with their own bulk, 
unable in so great a number to mature their Cont 
sultations as they ought, if any be allotted them, 
and that they meet not from so many parts remote 
to sit a whole year lieger in one place, only now and 
then to hold up a forest of fingers, or to convey each 
man his bean or ballot into the box, without reason 
shewn or common deliberation; incontinent of secrets, 
if any be imparted to dishes emulous and always 
jarring with the other senate. The much better way 
EenSS will be, in this ee condition of our 
e_ char or_circumseribing of 

our senate, “more than are ae oe with ease, till 
,the commonwealth be thoroughly settled in peace 
“and safety, and they themselves give us the occasion. 
Military. men hold it dangerous to change the form 

of battle in view of an enemy: neither did the people 
itu of Rome bandy with their senate, while any of the 
~) Tarquins lived, the enemies of their liberty; nor 
sought, by creating tribunes, to defend themselves 
against the fear of their patricians, till, sixteen years 
after the expulsion of their kings, and in full security 

of their state, they had or thought they had just 

4 cause given them by the senate. Another way will 
“WY be, to_well qualify and refine elections: not com- 
mitting all to the noise and Shouting of a rude multi- 
tude, but permitting only those of them who are 
rightly qualified, to nominate as many as they will; 

and. out of that number others of a better breeding, 

to choose a less number more judiciously, till after 


a third or fourth sifting and refining of exactest 


Comal 
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choice, they only be left chosen who are the due 
number, and seem by most voices the worthiest. 


To make the people fittest to choose, and the ‘aes 


R¢ 


chosen fittest to govern, will be to mend our corrupt | ° 

and faulty education, to teach the people faith, not \ 
without virtue, temperance, modesty, sobriety, par- | 
simony, justice; not to admire wealth or honour; | 
to hate turbulence and ambition; to place every one 
his private welfare and bape in the public peace, 


liberty, and safety. They shall not then need to be &” , 


hue 


é 


much mistrustful of their chosen _patriots..in the oe | 


grand council; who will be the rightly called the | 
true keepers of our ‘liberty, though the most of their ° 
business will be in foreign affairs. But to prevent all 


mistrust, the people then will have their several 


ordinary assemblies (which will henceforth quite ° 
annihilate the odious power and name of committees) 


in the chief towns of every county, without thei; 


trouble, charge, or time lost of summoning and as- 
sembling from far in so great a number, and so long 
residing from their own houses, or removing of their 
families, to do as much at home in their several shires, 
entire or subdivided, toward the securing of their 
liberty, as a numerous assembly of them all formed 


. . . th» f 
and convened on purpose with'the wariest rotation. ‘« 


Whereof I shall speak more ere the end of this dis- 
course; for it may be referred to time, so we be still 
going on by degrees to perfection. The people well 
weighing and performing these things, I suppose 
would have no cause to fear, though the parliament 


abolishing that name, as originally signifying but the ©" 


parley of our lords and commons with the Norman ~ 
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king when he pleased to call them, should, with cer- 

tain limitations of their power, sit perpetual, if their 

ends be faithful and for a free commonwealth, under 
4 the name of a grand or general council. 

(ee 4 Till this be done, I am in doubt whether our state_ 
Zs 8 will be ever certainly and throughly settled; never 
ws Nikely till then to see an end of our Piss and 
a? yy continual changes, or at least never the true settle- 
ment and assurance of our liberty. The grand 

council being thus firmly constituted to perpetuity, 
and still, upon the death or default of any mem- 
ber, supplied and kept in full number, there can 
be no cause alleged, why peace, justice, plentiful 
trade, and all prosperity should not thereupon ensue 
throughout the whole land; with as much assurance 
as can be of human things, that they shall so con- 
tinue (if God favour us, and our wilful sins provoke 
_J= him not) even to the coming of our true and rightful, 
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pon and only to be expected. King, only worthy as he is 
~our only Saviour, the Messiah, the Christ, the only 
heir. of his Stcriseh ee the only by him anointed 
and ordained. since the work of our redemption 
finished, universal Lord of all mankind. 
3 | he way. propounded 1 is plain, easy, and open before 
“| Ulasy without intricacies, without the introducement 
~~’ of new or absolute one or terms, or exotic models; 
ideas that would effect nothing; but with a number 
of new injunctions to manacle the native liberty of 
mankind; turning all virtue into prescription, servi- 
tude, and necessity, to the great impairing and 
frustrating of Christian liberty. I say again, this 
way lies free and smooth before us; is not tangled 
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with inconveniencies; invents no new incumbrances; 
requires no perilous, no injurious alteration or cir- 
cumscription of men’s lands and properties; secure, 
that in this commonwealth, temporal and spiritual 
lords removed, no man or number of men can attain 

to such wealth or vast possession, as will need the 
hedge of an agrarian law (never successful, but the p; J 
cause rather of sedition, save only where it began | We 
seasonably with first possession) to confine them” , 
from endangering our public liberty. To conclude,’ 
it can have no considerable objection made against 

it, that it is not practicable; lest it be said hereafter, 
that we gave up our liberty for want of a ready way 

or distinct form proposed of a free commonwealth. 
And this facility we shall have above our next neigh- 
bouring commonwealth, (if we can keep us from the 
fond conceit of something like a duke of Venice, put 
lately into many men’s heads, by some one or other 
subtly driving on under that notion his own ambitious 
ends to lurch a crown,) that_our liberty shall not be _, 
hampered or hovered over ‘by any engagement to — 
“such a “potent family~= as the House of Nassau, of 
“whom to stand in perpetual doubt and suspicion, 

but we shall live the clearest and absolutest free P” 
“nation in the wor “eee a ns 
= Un the ouigla? if there be a king, which” 
inconsiderate multitude are now so mad upon, mark 

how far short we are like to come of all those happi- 
nesses which in a free state we shall immediately be 
possessed of. First, the grand council, which, as I 4+*~ 
showed before, should sit perpetually, (unless their,“ 
leisure give them now and then some intermissions,.__ . 


a 
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or vacations, easily manageable by the council of 

q state left sitting,) shall be called, by the king’s good 
iy will and utmost endeavour, as seldom as may be. 
| yor it is only the king’s right, he will say, to call a 

«*" parliament; and this he will do most commonly about 
‘i his own affairs rather than the kingdom’s, as will 
!“@ appear plainly so soon as they are called. For what 
ae, will their business then be, and the chief expense of 
$ Ap, their time, but an endless tugging between petition 
rl of right and royal prerogative, especially about the 

p*ynegative voice, militia, or subsidies, demanded and 
iv J,ofttimes extorted on reasonable cause appear- 
‘4’ ing to the commons, who are the only true represen- 
tatives of the people and their liberty, but will be 
then mingled with a court-faction; besides which, 
within their own walls, the sincere part of them who 
stand faithful to the people will again have to deal 
with two troublesome counter-working adversaries 
from without, mere creatures of the king, spiritual, 
and the greater part, as is likeliest of temporal lords, 
nothing concerned with the people’s liberty. 

If these prevail not in what they please, though 
pe never so much against the people’s interest, the 
“parliament shall be soon dissolved, or sit and do 

es not suffered to remedy ae least grievance, 
or enact aught advantageous to the people. Next, 
‘ the council of state shall not be chosen by the nade 
“Anent, but by the king, still his own creatures, court- 
fers, and favourers; who will be sure in all their 
apunsels to set their master’s grandeur and absolute 
Rewer in what they are able, far above the people’s 
ie: I deny not but that there may be such a 
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king, who may regard the common good before his. 
own, may have no vicious favourite, may hearken : 
only to the wisest and incorruptest of his parliament: — 


but this rarely happens in a monarchy not elective; 


z 
UbAy . 


and it behoves not a wise nation to commit the sum *" “4 


of their well-being, the whole state of their safety 
to fortune. What need they? and how absurd would 
it be, whenas they themselves, to whom his chief 
virtue will be but to hearken, may with much better 
management and dispatch, with much more com- 
mendation of their own worth and magnanimity, 


govern without a master? Can the folly be paralleled, ~) yu 
to adore and be slaves of a_single person, for doing , 


that which it is ten_thousand-to-one_whether_ he can 
or will do, and we without him might do more easily, 
more effectually, more laudably ourselves? Shall 
‘we never grow old enough to be wise, to make sea- 
sonable use of gravest authorities, experiences, ex- | 
amples? Is it such an unspeakable joy to serve, such 


| 


felicity to wear a yoke? to clink our shackles, locked \pr 
: : Ve 
on by pretended law of subjection, more intolerable & 


and hopeless to be ever shaken off, than those which ! 


are knocked on by illegal injury and violence? 


Aristotle, our chief instructor in the universities, , .v% 


Pe 
tow 


lest this doctrine be thought sectarian, as the royalist “  ., 


would have it thought, tells us in the third of his 
Politics, that certain men at_first, for the matchless 
excellence of their virtue above others, or some great 
public benefit, were created kings by the people, 
in small cities and territories, and in the scarcity 
of others to be found like them; but when they abused 
their power, and governments grew larger, and the 
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number of prudent men increased, that then the 

eople, soon deposing their tyrants, betook them, 
in all civilest places, to the form of a free common- 
wealth. And why should we thus disparage and 
prejudicate our own nation, as to fear a scarcity of 
able and worthy men united in counsel to govern 
us, if we will but use diligence and impartiality, to 
find them out and choose them, rather yoking our- 
selves to a single person, the natural adversary and 
oppressor of liberty; though good, yet far easier 
corruptible by the excess of his single power and 
exaltation, or at best, not comparably sufficient 
to bear the weight of government, nor equally dis- 
posed to make us happy in the enjoyment of our 
ae under him? 

‘But admit that monarchy of itself may be con- 
 wghient to some nations; yet to us who have thrown 
“it out, received back again, it cannot but prove perni- 


* gious. For kings to come, never forgetting their 


‘former ejection, will be sure to fortify and arm 
themselves sufficiently for the future against all 


“such attempts hereafter from the people; who shall 


be then so narrowly watched and kept so low, that 


‘though they would never so fain, and at the same 


rate of their blood and treasure, they never shall be 
able to regain what they now have purchased and 
may enjoy, or to free themselves from any yoke 
imposed upon them. Nor will they dare to go about 
it; utterly disheartened for the future, if these their 
highest attempts prove unsuccessful; which will be 
the triumph of all tyrants hereafter over any people 
that shall resist oppression; and their song will then 
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be, to others, How sped the rebellious English? to 
our posterity, How sped the rebels, your fathers? 


This is not my conjecture, but drawn from God’s | ie 
known denouncement against the _gentilizing . Israel- pe cad 


ites, who, though they were governed in a common- | 
wealth of God’s own ordaining, he only their king; 
they his peculiar people, yet affecting rather toy” 


resemble heathen, but pretending the misgovernment) 
of Samuel’s sons, no more a reason to dislike their 


commonwealth, than the violence of Eli’s sons was 
imputable to that priesthood or religion, clamoured 
for a king. They had their longing, but with this 
testimony of God’s wrath: “Ye shall cry out in 
that day, because of your king whom ye shall have 
chosen, and the Lord will not hear you in that day.” 


Us if he shall hear now, how much less will he hear ' 


when we cry hereafter, who once delivered by him 
from a king, and not without wondrous acts of his 
providence, insensible and unworthy of those high 
mercies, are returning precipitantly, if he withhold 
us not, back to the captivity from whence he 
freed us! 

Yet neither shall we obtain or buy at an easy rate 
this new gilded yoke, which thus transports us: a 
new royal revenue must be found, a new episcopal; 
tr those are individual: both which being wholly 
dissipated, or bought by private persons, or assigned 
for service done, and especially to the army, cannot 
be recovered without general detriment and con- 
fusion to men’s estates, or a heavy imposition on all 
men’s purses; benefit to none but to the worst and 
ignoblest sort of men, whose hope is to be either the 
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ministers of court riot and excess, or the gainers by it. 
But not to speak more of losses and extraordinary 
levies on our estates, what will then be the revenges 
and offences remembered and returned, not only by 
the chief person, but by all his adherents; accounts 


‘’,, and reparations that will be required, suits, indict- 
“’. ments, inquiries, discoveries, complaints, informa- 
’\tions, who knows against whom or how many, 
ygethough perhaps neuters, if not to utmost infliction, 
, yet to imprisonment, fines, banishment, or molesta- 
ytion? if not these, yet disfavour, discountenance, 
ogi disregard, and contempt on all but the known 


royalist, or whom he favours, will be plenteous. 

~ Nor let the new royalized presbyterians persuade 
themselves, that their old doings, though now re- 
canted, will be forgotten; whatever conditions be 


are or trusted on. Will they not believe this; 


nor remember the pacification, how it was kept to 
the Scots; how other solemn promises many a time 
to us? Let them but now read the diabolical fore- 
running libels, the faces, the gestures, that now 
appear foremost and briskest in all public places, 
as the harbingers of those, that are in expectation 
to reign over us; let them but hear the insolencies, the 
menaces, the insultings, of our newly animated com- 
mon enemies, crept lately out of their holes, their hell 
I might say, by the language of their infernal pam- 
phlets, the spew of every drunkard, every ribald; 
nameless, yet not for want of licence, but for very 
shame of their own vile persons, not daring to name 
themselves, while they traduce others by name; and 
give us to foresee, that they intend to second their 
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wicked words, if ever they have power, with more 
wicked deeds. 

Let our zealous backsliders forethink now with 
themselves how their necks yoked with these tigers 
of Bacchus, these new fanatics of not the preaching, 
(but the sweating-tub, inspired with nothing holier 
y fsan the venereal pox, can draw one way under 
, onarchy to the establishing of church discipline 
with these new disgorged atheisms. Yet shall they 
not have the honour to yoke with these, but shall 
be yoked under them; these shall plough on their 
backs. And do they among them, who are so for- 
ward to bring in the single person, think to be by him 
trusted or long regarded? So trusted they shall be, 
and so regarded, as by kings are wont reconciled 
enemies; neglected, and soon after discarded, if not 
persecuted for old traitors; the first inciters, begin- 
ners, and more than to the third part actors, of all 
that followed. 


It will be found also, that there must be then, as |\/* 
necessarily as now, (for the contrary part will be stillj’, 


feared,) a standing army; which for certain shall’ 


not be this, but of the fiercest cavaliers, of no less 


expense, and perhaps again under Rupert. But let 2 
this army be sure they shall be soon disbanded, and / ,~/../ 


likeliest without arrear or pay; and being disbanded, 


not be sure but they may as soon be questioned for “ 
being in arms against their king. The same let them © 
fear who have contributed money; which will amount 


to no small number; that must then take their turn 
to be made delinquents and compounders. They 
who past reason and recovery are devoted to kingship 
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perhaps will answer, that a greater part by far of the 
nation will have it so, the rest therefore must yield. 
Not so much to convince these, which I little hope, 
as to confirm them who yield not, I reply, that this 
greatest part have both in reason, and the trial of 
just battle, lost the right of their election what the 
government shall be. Of them who have not lost 
that right, whether they for kingship be the greater 
number, who can certainly determine? Suppose 
they be, yet of freedom they partake all alike, one 
main end of government; which if the greater part 
value not, but will degenerately forego, i is it just_or or 
reasonable, that most voices against the main end 


of government § should enslave the less number | that. 
would be free? More just it is, doubtless, if it come 
to force, that a less number compel a greater to 
retain, which can be no wrong to them, their liberty, 
than that a greater number, for the pleasure of their 
baseness, compel a less most injuriously to be their 


fellow-slaves. ‘They who seek nothing but their own\ 


just liberty, have always right 1 to win it and to keep| 


it, whenever they ‘have power, be the voices never 


“so numerous that oppose | it. And how much we 


_ bors others are concerned to defend it from king- 


fy 


_.ship, and from them who in pursuance thereof so 


|, petniciously would betray us and themselves to most 


Oy A ertain misery and thraldom, will be needless to 
‘repeat. 


Having thus far shewn with what ease we may now 
obtain a free commonwealth, and by it, with as much 
ease, all the freedom, peace, justice, plenty, that we 
can desire; on the other side, the difficulties, troubles, 
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uncertainties, nay, rather impossibilities, to enjo 
these things constantly under a monarch; I will now Pa iV 
proceed to shew more particularly wherein our free- 
dom and flourishing condition will be more ample 
and secure to us under a free commonwealth, than , , » 
under kingship. A i 
The whole freedom_of man consists either in. \\ »/.. fu 
\ spiritual or civil-liberty. As for spiritual, who can sy bin 
be at rest, who can enjoy anything in this world with ~ 
contentment, who hath not liberty to serve God, and 
to save his own soul, according to the best light which 
God hath planted in him to that purpose, by the 
ding of his revealed will, and the guidance of his 
oly Spirit? That this is best pleasing to God, an 
\that the whole protestant church allows no supreme 
judge or rule in matters of religion, but the Scriptures; | 
and these to be interpreted by the Scriptures them- 
selves, which necessarily infers liberty of conscience, 
I have heretofore proved at large in another treatise; 
and might yet further, by the public declarations, 
confessions, and admonitions of whole churches and 
states, obvious in all histories since the reformation. 
This| liberty of consciencé; Wwhich above all other 
things ought to be to all men dearest and most 
precious, no government more inclinable not to 
favour only, but to protect, than a free common- 
wealth; as being most magnanimous, most fearless, 
and confident of its own fair proceedings. Whereas . 
kingship, though looking big, yet indeed most pu- 
 sillanimous, full of fears, full of jealousies, startled 
"at every umbrage, as it hath been observed of old 
to have ever suspected most and mistrusted them 
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who were in most esteem for virtue and generosity 
of mind, so it is now known to have most in doubt 
and suspicion them who are most reputed to be re- 
ligious. Queen Elizabeth, though herself accounted 
P <_.~780 good a protestant, so moderate, so confident of 
her subjects’ love, would never give way so much 
as to presbyterian reformation in this land, though 
once and againAbesought, as Camden relates; but 
imprisoned andygersecuted the very proposers thereof, 
alleging it as her mind and maxim unalterable, that 

such reformation would diminish regal authority. 
loa What liberty of conscience can we then expect of 
fae far worse principled from the cradle, trained 
? and governed by popish and Spanish counsels, 
cu and on such depending hitherto for subsistence? 
* Especially what can this last parliament expect, 
br who having revived lately and published the cove- 
nant, have re-engaged themselves, never to readmit 
episcopacy? Which no son of Charles returning but 
, will most certainly bring back with him, if he regard 
\,4©> the last and strictest charge of his father, “to perse- 
\nvere in, not the doctrine only, but government of 
the church of England, not to neglect the speedy 
and effectual suppressing of errors and schisms;” 
among which he accounted presbytery one of the 

| aa 

- Or if, notwithstanding that charge of his father, 
Nie submit to the covenant, how will he keep faith to 
uS,, with disobedience to him;.or regard that faith 
given, which must be founded on the: breach of that 
last and solemnest paternal charge, and the reluc- 
tance, I may say the antipathy, which is in all kings, 
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against presbyterian and independent discipline? , , 
For they hear the gospel speaking much of liberty; _ 
a word which monarchy and her bishops both fear |." 
and hate, but a free commonwealth both favours and ~ 
promotes; and not the word only, but the thing itself. | 
But let our governors beware in time, lest their hard 
measure to liberty of conscience be found the rock 
whereon they shipwreck themselves, as others have 
now done before them in the course wherein God 
was directing their steerage to a free commonwealth; 
and the abandoning of all those whom they call sec- 
taries, for the detected falsehood and ambition of 
some, be a wilful rejection of their own chief strength 
and interest in the freedom of all protestant religion, 
under what abusive name soever calumniated. 

The other part of our freedom consists in the civil. | av 
rights and advancements of every person according  »|, 
‘to his merit: the enjoyment of those never more & 
certain, and the access to these never more open, 
than in a free commonwealth. Both which, in my 
opinion, may be best and soonest obtained, if every}; 
county in the land were made a kind of subordinate ls i a 
commonalty_or_com: ‘commonwealth, _and_ one chief town’ 
or_more, according as the shire is in circuit, made 
cities,. ae they be not so called already; where the 
nobility and chief gentry, from a proportionable 
compass of territory annexed to each city, may build 
houses or palaces befitting their quality; may bear 
part in the government, make their own judicial 
laws, or use those that are, and execute them by 
their own elected judicatures and judges without 
appeal, in all things of civil government between 


——— 
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man and man. So they shall have justice in their 


own hands, law executed fully and finally in their 


‘own counties and precincts, long wished and spoken 
oof, but never yet obtained. They shall have none 
_then to blame but themselves, if it be not well ad- 


“ministered; and fewer laws to expect or fear from the 


supreme Suchoner. or to those that shall be made, 


of any great concernment to public liberty, they may, 
without much trouble in these commonalties, or in 
more general assemblies called to their cities from 
the whole territory on such occasion, declare and 
publish their assent or dissent by deputies, within a 
time limited, sent to the grand council; yet so as 
this their judgment declared shall submit to the 
greater number of other counties or commonalties, 


and not avail them to any exemption of themselves, 


or refusal of agreement with the rest, as it may in 
‘any of the United Provinces, being sovereign within 


itself, ofttimes to the great disadvantage of that 
union. 

In these employments they may, much better 
than they do now, exercise and fit themselves till 
their lot fall to be chosen into the grand council, 
according as their worth and merit shall be taken 
notice of by the people. As for controversies that 
shall happen between men of several counties, they 
may repair, as they do now, to the capital city, or 
any other more commodious, indifferent place, and 
equal judges. And this I find to have been practised 
in the old Athenian commonwealth, reputed the first 
and ancientest place of civility in all Greece; that 
they had in their several cities a peculiar, in Athens 
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a common government; and their right, as it befell 
them, to the administration of both. 

Thee should have here also schools and academies 
at their own choice, wherein their children may be 
bred up in their own sight to all learning and noble — 
education; not in grammar only, but_in all - liberal / 

_arts and exercises. This would soon spread much | 
more knowledge : and civility, yea, religion, through 
all parts of the land, by communicating the natural 
p “heat of government and culture more distributively 
to all extreme parts, which now lie numb and neg- 
lected; would soon make the whole nation more 
industrious, more ingenious. _at home, more potent, 
more honourable abroad. To this a free common- 


wealth will easily assent; (nay, the parliament hath 


ees 


governments _a commonwealth aims most to make 


had already some such Mee in design;) for of ie | 


the people flourishing, virtuous, _noble, and ‘high- 
spirited. Monarchs will never permit; whose aim is 
to make the people wealthy indeed perhaps, and 
well fleeced, for their own shearing, and the supply 
of regal prodigality; but otherwise softest, basest, 
viciousest, servilest, easiest to be kept under. And 


not only in fleece, but in mind also sheepishest; and - 


will have all the benches of judicature annexed to 


the throne, as a gift of royal grace, that we have ' 


justice done us; whenas nothing can be more essen- 


tial to the freedom of a people, than to have the “ws 


administration of justice, and all public ornaments, 
in in théir own election, and within their own bounds, | 
without long travelling or depending upon remote ’ 
places to obtain their right, or any civil accomplish- 
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ment; so it be not supreme, but subordinate to the 
general power and union of the whole republic. 

In which happy firmness, as in the particular 
above-mentioned, we shall also far exceed the United 
Provinces, by having not as they, (to the retarding 
and distracting ofttimes of their counsels or urgent- 
est occasions,) many sovereignties united in one 
4 commonwealth, but many commonwealths under one 


‘united and intrusted_sovereignty. “And when we 


have our forces by sea and land either of a faithful 
army, or a settled militia, in our own hands, to the 
firm establishing of a free commonwealth, public ac- 
counts under our own inspection, general laws and 
taxes, with their causes in our own domestic suffrages, 
judicial laws, offices, and ornaments at home in our 


\.,own ordering and administration, all distinction of 


~ lords and commoners, that may any way divide or 
ey’ sever the public interest, removed; what can a per- 


petual senate have then, wherein to grow corrupt, 
wherein to encroach upon us, or usurp? Or if they 


‘do, wherein to be formidable? Yet if all this avail 


_fot to remove the fear or envy of a perpetual sitting, 


> lt may be easily provided, to change a third part of 


them yearly, or every two or three years, as was 
above mentioned; or that it be at those times in the 
people’s choice, whether they will change them, or 
renew their power, as they shall find cause. 

I have no more to say at present: few words will 
save us, well considered; few and easy things, now 
seasonably done. But if the people be so affected as 
to prostitute religion and liberty to the vain and 
groundless apprehension, that nothing but kingship 
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can restore trade, not remembering the frequent 
plagues and pestilences that then wasted this city, 
such as through God’s mercy we never have felt 
since; and that trade flourishes nowhere more than 
in the free commonwealths of Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, before their eyes at this day; 
yet if trade be grown so craving and importunate 
through the profuse living of tradesmen, that nothing 
can support it but the luxurious expenses of a nation 
upon trifles or superfluities; so as if the people gen- 9). 
erally should betake themselves to frugality, it, 
might prove a dangerous matter, lest tradesmen’ 
should mutiny for want of trading; and that there-“ nant 
fore we must forego and set to sale religion, liberty, / tx 
honour, safety, all concernments divine or human, (tit - 
to keep up trading: if, lastly, after all this light 24; , 
among us, the same reason shall pass for current, “4 — 
to put our necks again under kingship, as was made ,/, 
use of by the Jews to return back to Egypt, and to st 
the worship of their idol queen, because they falsely da ess 
imagined that they then lived in more plenty and ‘%. 44 
prosperity; our condition is not sound, but rotten, Aad, 
both in religion and all civil prudence; and will w ys 
bring us soon, the way we are marching, to those , ».-, f 
calamities, which attend always and unavoidably { as 
on luxury, all national judgments under foreign and 2 
domestic slavery: so far we shall be from mending 
our condition by monarchizing our government, what- 
ever new conceit now possesses us. . 
However, with all hazard I have ventured what I y4fip\'s 
thought my duty to speak in season, and to forewarn 
my country in time; wherein I doubt not but there 
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be many wise men in all places and degrees, but am 
sorry the effects of wisdom are so little seen among 
us. Many circumstances and particulars I could 
have added in those things whereof I have spoken: 
but a few main matters now put speedily in execu- 
tion, will suffice to recover us, and set all right: 
and there will want at no time who are good at cir- 
-cumstances; but men who set their minds on main 
\ matters, and sufficiently” urgé them in “these most 
difficult times I find not.many. 

“What I have spoken, is the language of that which 
is not called amiss “The good old Cause:”’ if it seem 
strange to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, 
than convincing to backsliders. Thus much I should 
‘perhaps have said, though I was sure I should have 
spoken only to trees and stones; and had none to 
cry to, but with the prophet, “O earth, earth, earth!” 
to tell the very soil itself, what her perverse inhabit- 
ants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoke 
should happen (which thou suffer not, who didst 
create mankind free! nor thou next, who didst re- 
deem us from being servants of men!) to be the last 
words of our expiring liberty. But I trust I shall 
have spoken persuasion to abundance__of sensible 
‘and 1 ingenuous men; to some, perhaps, whom God 
may raise from these stones to become children of 
reviving liberty; and may reclaim, though they seem 
now choosing them a captain back for Egypt, to 
bethink themselves a little, and consider whither 
they are rushing; to exhort this torrent also of the 
people, not to be so impetuous, but to keep their 
due channel; and at length recovering and uniting 
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their better resolutions, now that they see already 
how open and unbounded the insolence and rage is 
of our common enemies, to stay these ruinous pro- 
ceedings, justly and timely. fearing to what a prec- 
ipice of destruction the deluge of this epidemic 
madness would hurry us, through the general de- 
fection of a misguided and abused multitude. 


NOTES 
AREOPAGITICA 


Page 5. trivial and malignant encomium. Bishop Joseph Hall 
had, Milton argues, flattered Parliament in 4 Humble Remonstrance 
to the High Court of Parliament whereas he had himself offered hon- 
orable praise in his reply to that work, 4n Apology for Smectymnuus. 
See Introduction. 


Page 6. I could name him. Isocrates wrote an oration, Areop- 
agiticus (355 B. C.), in which he professed to plead before the 
ecclesia for the restoration of the court of the Areopagus to its 
ancient function in the Athenian democracy. Milton’s speech, 
similarly written for a similar occasion and purpose, was therefore 
by him similarly entitled. 


Page 7. that order. Before 1643 regulation of the press had been 
solely under the jurisdiction of the crown through the Court of 
Star Chamber. In 1637 that body had decreed the publication of 
“ seditious, scismaticall, or offensive Bookes or Pamphlets” to be 
a punishable offense and had required that all books and pamphlets 
be licensed by persons appointed for the purpose and entered in the 
register of the Stationers’ Company. The excitement ensuing upon 
the calling of the Long Parliament in 1640, followed by the abolition 
of the Star Chamber, had practically put an end to all regulation of 
the press. The enormous increase in publications of all sorts, espe- 
cially of pamphlets expressing royalist sentiment or religious heresy, 
made Parliament increasingly anxious to bring matters once more 
under control. The result was the order of June 14, 1643, here re- 
ferred to; viz:— 

Whereas divers good Orders have bin lately made by both 
Houses of Parliament, for suppressing the great late abuses and 
frequent disorders in Printing many false, forged, scandalous, 
seditious, libellous, and unlicensed Papers, Pamphlets, and 
Books to the great defamation of Religion and government. 
Which orders (notwithstanding the diligence of the Company 
of Stationers, to put them in full execution) having taken little 
or no effect: By reason the Bill in preparation, for redresse of 
the said disorders, hath hitherto bin retarded through the 
present distractions, and very many, as well Stationers and 
Printers, as others of sundry other professions not free of the 
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Stationers Company, have taken upon them to set up sundry 
private Printing Presses in corners, and to print, vend, publish 
and disperse Books, pamphlets and papers, in such multitudes, 
that no industry could be sufficient to discover or bring to pun- 
ishment, all the severall abounding delinquents: And by reason 
that divers of the Stationers Company and others being De- 
linquents (contrary to former orders and the constant custome 
used among the said Company) have taken liberty to Print, 
Vend and publish, the most profitable vendible Copies of Books, 
belonging to the Company and other Stationers, especially of 
such Agents as are imployed in putting the said Orders in Ex- 
ecution, and that by way of revenge for giving information 
against them to the Houses for their Delinquencies in Printing, 
to the great prejudice of the said Company of Stationers and 
Agents, and to their discouragement in this publik service. 
It is therefore Ordered by the Lords and Commons in Par- 
liament, That no Order or Declaration of both, or either House 
of Parliament shall be printed by any, but by order of one or 
both the said Houses: Nor other Book, Pamphlet, paper, nor 
part of any such Book, Pamphlet, or paper shall from hence- 
forth be printed, bound, stitched or put to sale by any person 
or persons whatsoever, unlesse the same be first approved of 
and licensed under the hands of such person or persons as both, 
or either of the said Houses shall appoint for the licensing of 
the same, and entered in the Register Book of the Company of 
Stationers, according to Ancient custom, and the Printer thereof 
to put his name thereto. And that no person or persons shall 
hereafter print, or cause to be reprinted any Book, or Books 
or part of Book, or Books heretofore allowed of and granted 
to the said Company of Stationers for their relief and mainte- 
nance of their poore, without the license or consent of the Master, 
Wardens, and Assistants of the said Company; Nor any Book 
or Books lawfully licensed and entred in the Register of the 
said Company for any particular member thereof, without the 
license and consent of the owner or owners thereof. Nor yet 
import any such Book or Books, or part of Book or Books 
formerly Printed here, from beyond the Seas, upon paine of 
forfeiting the same to the Owner, or Owners of the Copies of the 
said Books, and such farther punishment as shall be thought fit. 


quadragesimal and matrimonial. Licenses to be obtained from 
the church either to eat meat in Lent or to marry. 


Page 9. inquisition. The Church, like most secular governments, 
has always in some form claimed the right to proscribe writings 
and opinions held to be dangerous. The Inquisition, as Milton 
thought of it, arose in the thirteenth century when Innocent III 
authorized the order known as ‘“‘ The Familiars of the Holy Office ” 
to inquire into and suppress heresy. By the fifteenth century the 
Inquisition, especially in Spain, had won its reputation as an ef- 
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fective instrument for the suppression of thought and expression 
in many matters of human concern. The Council of Trent in 1546 
ordered the compilation of a comprehensive Index librorum pro- 
hibitorum listing books and authors prohibited to be read, and this 
was followed by an Index expurgatorius or catalogue of books per- 
mitted to be read after being expurgated. Milton is at pains to 
demonstrate that the prelatic formerly and now the presbyterian 
clergy are by the order recently adopted by Parliament merely 
seeking to retain the power which the Roman priesthood exercised. 


Page 15. Lambeth-house . . . Paul’s. Under the regulations of 
the Star Chamber, authority to license books was vested in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and in the Bishop of London. The offi- 
cial residence of the former was known as Lambeth House. The 
latter resided in a palace in the precincts of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Page 19. Mr. Selden. John Selden (1584-1654), one of the most 
learned and intellectually one of the boldest men of the age, took a 
position concerning intellectual freedom and the place of the church 
in society substantially the same as Milton’s. The work here re- 
ferred to is his De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam 
Ebreorum, which Milton refers to in The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce as “‘ a work more useful and more worthy to be perused 
by whosoever studies to be a great man in wisdom than all those 
decretals and sumless sums which the pontifical clerks have doted 
upon. 


Page 28. Arcadias .. . Monte Mayors. Pastoral romances of a 
sort in great favor in court circles; Arcadia (1590) by Sir Philip 
Sidney, Diana (1542) in Spanish by Jorge de Montemayor. 


Page 29. Atlantic and Utopian polities. Imaginary ideal com- 
monwealths, Bacon’s New Atlantis (1627) and More’s Utopia (1516). 


Page 31. continued court-libel. Mercurius Aulicus, a weekly 
Royalist newspaper by Sir John Birkenhead, which, begun in 1642, 
was not suppressed by the Parliamentary authorities until 1645. 


Page 37. Sir Francis Bacon. Milton frequently refers with 
greatest respect to Bacon from whose Advertisement touching the 
Controversies of the Church of England he is here quoting. 


Page 41. Galileo. Galileo (1564-1642) by use of the newly in- 
vented telescope made a series of momentous astronomical dis- 
coveries which supported the Copernican theory of a heliocentric 
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universe. In his enthusiasm Galileo endeavored to prove that this 
theory was consistent with the Bible. In 1616 he was ordered by 
the Inquisition to desist from the publication of such opinions. He 
obeyed the order after a fashion but continued his researches and 
in 1632 ventured to publish his Dialogo dei due Massimi Sistemi 
del Mondo. This was held by the Inquisition to be in violation of 
its order. Galileo was summoned to Rome, tried, forced to recant, 
briefly imprisoned and then required to live in seclusion at his villa 
near Florence. He went blind in 1637. Milton visited him in 1638. 


Page 44. Viscount St. Albans. Francis Bacon. See page 37. 


Page 58. Lord Brook. 4 Discourse opening the Nature of that 
Episcopacie which 1s exercised in England, 1641. Robert Grenville, 
Lord Brooke, was a greatly admired Parliamentary general, killed 
in battle in March, 1643. 


Page 63. convocation house ... chapel at Westminster. The 
convocation of the clergy had formerly met in the Chapter House 
at Westminster. The “‘ Assembly of godly divines,” recently con- 
vened by Parliament, met in the chapel of Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Page 65. that order. Probably the Order of January 29, 1642, 
providing that no work be printed without the name and consent 
of the author. 


THE REASON OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


Page 77. what the mind ... hath liberty to propose. At least 
as early as 1637 Milton had begun to make plans for a great poem 
in the form of the classical epic or of the Greek tragedy on some 
heroic theme such as the fall of man, King Arthur or Samson. The 
evidence of his intention is to be found in a manuscript notebook 
preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in occasional state- 
ments such as this in the course of his prose tracts. 


Page 80. such as were authorized a while since. In 1617 James I 
authorized a Declaration of Sports which he required to be read in 
the churches, forbidding the people to be “‘ disturbed, letted, or 
discouraged from any lawful recreation, such as dancing, either men 
or women, archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such 
harmless recreation, nor from having of May-games, Whit-ales and 
Morris dances, and the setting up of Maypoles, and other sports 
therewith used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time 
without impediment or neglect of divine service.’ Charles I in 
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1633 ordered the Declaration republished and again read in the 
churches, to the great scandal of all Puritans. 


AN APOLOGY FOR SMECTYMNUUS 


: Page 84. smooth elegiac poets. Ovid and his numerous imitators 
in Latin and English. 


Page 85. famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura. Dante and 
Petrarch. 

Page 86. fables and romances. Possibly Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur; 
more probably Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato, Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso and Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 


THE SECOND DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


Page 89. this miscreant. The author of Regit Sanguinis Clamor, 
an attack on Milton and reply to his Defence of the People of Eng- 
land, assumed by Milton to be Alexander Morus. He is referred to 
below, p. 92, as “ the slandering More.” 


Page 94. I accordingly wrote. Milton here gives a list of his 
antiprelatical tracts, which were as follows: Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in two books or chapters, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence, The Reason of 
Church Government, Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest 
Confutation of the Animadversions. See Introduction. 


Page 95. I made them objects. Milton’s writings on “ domestic 
liberty ’’ were as follows; The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
The Judgment of Martin Bucer, Tetrachordon and Colasterion, all 
dealing with the question of divorce; Of Education and Areopagitica. 
See Introduction. 


Selden. Uxor Ebraica, 1647, by John Selden. See page 19, note. 


OF EDUCATION 


Page 101. Samuel Hartlib. Hartlib (c. 1599-c. 1670), the son 
of a Polish father and an English mother, settled in London as a 
merchant about 1628. He was interested in various projects for 
reform, particularly in agriculture and education. He was a friend 
and admirer of Comenius, under the influence of whose ideas on 
education he planned to establish a school for young gentlemen. It 
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would seem that he applied to Milton for his opinion concerning this 
plan and the principles involved with the result that Milton wrote 
and published Of Education. 


Page 102. Januas and Didactics. Johann Amos Comenius (1592- 
1671) was a Moravian bishop and theologian, now chiefly remem- 
bered for his advanced ideas on education. His Janua Linguarum 
Reserta was published in 1631. Hartlib published an abstract of 
his Didactica Magna in London in 1639. Milton’s own theories 
resemble those of Comenius, though he seems to have been scornful 
of the latter’s lengthy and detailed elaboration of his schemes. 


Page 107. Lily. The Institutio Grammatice of William Lily 
(c. 1468-1522), who was associated with John Colet in the establish- 
ment of St. Paul’s School, appeared in its earliest form in 1513 and 
continued for many generations to be every English schoolboy’s 
Latin grammar. 


THE READY AND EASY WAY TO ESTABLISH 
A FREE COMMONWEALTH 


Page 121. The Ready and Easy Way. Oliver Cromwell died on 
September 3, 1658, and was succeeded as Lord Protector by his 
son Richard who was unable to maintain his position against the 
ambitions of the army leaders and the popular reaction against the 
Commonwealth. Richard fell from power in May, 1659, and that 
portion of Parliament known as the Rump, which had been retained 
in 1649 upon the trial and execution of Charles I only to be dissolved 
by Cromwell in 1653, was restored. There ensued a struggle between 
the Rump and the major generals which terminated at the end of 
February, 1660, in the ascendancy of General Monk and the recall 
to Parliament of those members excluded in 1649. At this juncture, 
not later than March 3, Milton published his Ready and Easy Way to 
Establish a Free Commonwealth in a desperate effort to preserve a 
republican government based upon an aristocracy of character and 
intellect. But writs for the election of a new Parliament were im- 
mediately issued, and it became clear that the return of monarchy 
impended. Milton rewrote his pamphlet in order to bring it up to 
date and issued it in a second edition probably at the end of April 
on the very eve of the Restoration which occurred on May 1, 1660. 
Only one original copy of this second edition is known to be in 
existence at the present time. 


Page 122. They covenanted. On September 25, 1643, the Solemn 
League and Covenant was taken by Parliament and shortly after 
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required of all adherents to the government. This was an agree 
ment cast in the form of an oath to be subscribed. It was forced 
upon the English by the Scotch as the price of military assistance 
against Charles I. It called for maintenance of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, the reformation of religion in England upon 
similar lines and the defence of the king’s person and authority 
“in the preservation and defence of the true religion and liberties 
of the Kingdoms.” Necessarily ambiguous in terms, it became 
the text of bitter controversy as the purposes of Cromwellian Inde- 
pendents, supported by Milton, and of Presbyterians in England 
and Scotland more and more diverged. 


Page 123. Irish massacre. In October, 1641, while Charles I 
was still negotiating peaceably with Parliament in England, the 
native Catholic Irish broke out in rebellion, and several thousand 
Protestant settlers were killed. The English Puritans at once 
interpreted the event as a massacre brought about by Charles and 
his French Catholic queen. It did much to hasten the outbreak of 
civil war in England. 


solemn engagement. On October 11, 1649, Parliament adopted 
a resolution requiring each of its members to subscribe to an “ en- 
gagement ” binding himself to be loyal to the Commonwealth with- 


out a king or House of Lords. 


protestation. On May 3, 1641, Parliament adopted a resolution 
protesting its determination to defend the Protestant religion as 
embodied in the Church of England and the person and authority 
of the king against papists and popish innovation. 


Oxford. At the outbreak of the Civil War, the Royalist members 
of Parliament joined the king’s forces at Oxford and there set up 
a Royalist Parliament. 


Page 125. treaty. In September, 1648, in the negotiations known 
as the Treaty of Newport Charles I offered certain concessions to 
Parliament which were rejected on October 27. 


Page 127. Nor... adversary. Having just alluded above to 
the mass of writing on public questions provoked by the Puritan 
struggle, Milton goes on to refer to the works which he had himself 
written in defence of the Commonwealth. His Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates (1649) justified the execution of the king. His Eikono- 
klastes (1649) was a reply to Eikon Basilike, a work purporting to 
be by Charles himself. Against the Defensio Regia pro Carolo I 
by the celebrated scholar, Salmasius, Milton wrote his Defensio pro 


170 Notes 


Populo Anglicano (1651), followed by his Defensio Secunda (1654) 
and by his Pro se Defensio (1655). 


unhappy interruptions. Milton refers to attempts of the pre- 
ceding year on the part of ambitious major generals like Lambert 
and Fleetwood to disrupt Parliament and get control into their own 


hands. 


Page 136. Writs . . . for elections. On February 3, 1660, Gen- 
eral Monk entered London. On the following day Parliament 
finally voted that new members should be elected sufficient to bring 
its numbers up to four hundred. 


Page 138. annually ... ‘‘ partial rotation.” Much discussion 
was roused by the publication in 1656 of Oceana by James Harring- 
ton. This was a description of a model commonwealth in which, 
among other things, was proposed election of all magistrates and 
legislators by ballot for a limited term with rotation in office. Har- 
rington became the center of a club called the Rota Club, which 
met in a coffee-house for the discussion of his ideas. 


Page 145. agrarian law. Harrington in his Oceana had proposed 
a scheme for the more equitable distribution of land than obtained 
under the English custom of inheritance by primogeniture. 


Page 150. infernal pamphlets. The first edition of The Ready 
and Easy Way provoked a number of acrimonious attacks on Milton 
from Royalist writers. Conspicuous among these pamphleteers was 
Roger L’Estrange who assailed Milton in Seasonable Words and 
other tracts. 


Page 151. Rupert. Prince Rupert, nephew of Charles I, as com- 
mander of royalist cavalry in the late Civil War, had been the most 
brilliant and effective military leader on the king’s side. He was 
defeated by Cromwell at Marston Moor in 1644. 


Page 153. another treatise. Milton refers to his Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes (1659). 


Page 154. paternal charge. In Eikon Basilike Charles I, the 
supposed author, solemnly adjures his son, the Prince of Wales, 


to remain faithful to “ the true religion as established in the Church 
of England.” 
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ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, General Editor 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES will include a 
wide range of English and American literature and, 
to a lesser degree, the literature of other nations 
through translation. In addition to books of rec- 
ognized popularity and appeal, the series will 
include works, heretofore not easily accessible, of 
importance and value to serious readers and stu- 
dents. Each book is edited with an introduction 
by an authority in the field of literature in which 
the book belongs. 


Distinction has been sought not alone through 
care in the choice of titles and the quality of the 
editing but through beauty and strength of me- 
chanical form as well. Much thought and care have 
been expended on typography, paper, binding, 
illustrations, and decoration. In general the titles 
in the series are available in two styles: one, a rich 
half-leather binding at $1.25; the other, a hand- 
some durable binding of blue cloth designed par- 
ticularly for college and school use for $.80. The 
ptice of each edition is extremely low considering 
the quality maintained. 


At present, in addition to the volumes already 
published, some fifty volumes are in process of 
preparation. A few books whose length might be 
forbidding to some readers have been abridged by 
shortening or eliminating over-long descriptive 
passages and occasional unimportant digressions 
from the main narrative. Such abridgments are in- 
dicated by {ab} after the title. 
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A few of the titles either published or soon 
forthcoming are: 


AESOP’S FABLES: (Edited by Jacobs}. 
*ALLEN: A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. 
*ARNOLD: Culture and Anarchy. 

BARKER: Forty Minute Plays from Shakespeare 
*BRONTE: Jane Eyre. (cloth only). 

BURNS: Selected Poems. 

*BUTLER: The Way of All Flesh. 
CERVANTES: Don Quixote {ab}. 
COLERIDGE: Biographia Literaria. 
COOPER: The Pathfinder {ab}. 

DANA: Two Years Before the Mast. 

DICKENS: A Tale of Two Cities. 

David Copperfield {ab} (cloth only). 

DUMAS: The Three Musketeers {ab}. 

ELIOT: Middlemarch. 

EMERSON: Essays. 

FRANKLIN: Sse det 

GARLAND: A Son of the Middle Border. 

HAZLITT: Essays. 

MACAULAY: Historical Essays. 

*MEREDITH: Richard Feverel. 

MILL: Ox Liberty and Other Essays. 

NEIHARDT: The Song of Three Friends and 
*PATER: Marius, the Epicurean. {TheSong of Hugh Glass. 

PORTER: Scottish Chiefs {ab}. 

RUS: The Making of an American (cloth only). 

SCOTT: Heart of Midlothian {ab}. 

Ivanhoe {ab}. 

SHERIDAN: Plays. 

SMITH: Short Plays by Representative Authors (cloth only). 

STOWE: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

*TENNYSON: Idylls of the King. 
THACKERAY: Henry Esmond. 

Vanity Fair {ab). 

*TROLLOPE: Barchester Towers. 

WATTS: Nathan Burke. 

WHITE: A Certain Rich Man. 

WILKINSON: Contemporary Poetry. 

WISTER: Lady Baltimore. 


WORDSWORTH: Poems {Selected by Matthew Arnold}, 


* Cannot be sold in British Dominions. 
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